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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———_a———_ 
‘(THAT the deuce has come to the weather? ‘The season is 
quite cool in Calcutta, where people ought to be broiling, and 
cold in Saratoga, where they ought to be bathing, but in England 
it has been the hottest known for half a century. The harvest is 
a month too early, the light lands are burnt up, the fruiterers are 
afraid to charge more than five times the cost price of their goods, 
and the butchers declare that, but for the Caitle Plague Acts, 
which enable them to rob farmers and public alike, they should 
be half ruined. In London, during the past week, seasoned old 
Indians have been swearing that the heat was worse than in 
Bengal, and for once there has been some foundation for their 
stories. The thermometer in an Indian room rarely indeed rises 
above 80°, and in most London houses it has been up to that point 
all the week. Members of Parliament complain bitterly that they 
must go abroad just when they wanted to save their money for 
agents, canvassers, publicans, and the rest of the electioneering 
vampires ; and Mr. Disraeli has gained endless votes. Whenever 
the thermometer gets above 75° the Anglo-Saxon becomes Conser- 
vative, and if the election were held now, it would be decided 
solely by beer. 


Mr, Disraeli has managed the Corrupt Practices’ Act with great 
ability and address. He has ridden the House of Commons with 
a light rein on a question on which they would not have endured 
a hard hand and a fretting curb. When they have got overheated 
he has adjourned the discussion ; he has taken one or two import- 
ant defeats with good temper and yielded with alacrity, and now 
he is certain to carry his Bill. An acute observer believes that 
Mr. Disraeli cares for this Bill because he thinks “ the residuum ” 
Tory at heart unless the coarse influences of the purse are brought 
in to confuse their prepossessions, in which case he can depend on 
nothing. Mr. Disraeli intimated, on Thursday, but very wisely 
not till after the hardest battles had been fought out, that he 
should not advise Her Majesty to prorogue the [louse till the 
Corrupt Practices’ Bill had become law, and we may be pretty cer- 
tain that he will now really have the credit,—the great credit,— 
of carrying it. His tact and sincerity in urging on this Bill have 
gone a good way to neutralize the bad impression produced by his 
tricky, pretentious, and clap-trap manifestoes on the Irish Church. 


The debate of yesterday week on the Corrupt Practices’ Bill 
might fairly be called, after the manner of the old ‘* Arguments,” 
“the acts of Ayrton.” Mr. Ayrton objected to the Government 
Proposal that the judges of each Court should, by election, deter- 
mine the Elections-judge of that Court for the ensuing year, and 
Wished to leave it entirely to the arrangement of the judges, and he 
moved words to ensure every election petition being tried within 
‘wo months of its being presented. He was defeated on both 
points by a majority of 65,—148 to 83. He succeeded, however, 
in striking out some words which empowered the Secretary of 
State to decide whether the judges on the rota for election petitions 
Would be equal to their work, and also in omitting the two years’ 
Probation of new judges as ordinary judges before power is given 
to nominate them on the rota for trying election petitions. But 
he wholly failed in forcing what he called the “‘ assistance’’ of a jury 
on the election judge, and he failed again in trying to bind the 


judges to respect the decisions and judgments of the House, a 


majority of 132 (185 against 53) pronouncing in favour of the 
unfettered action of the judge. On the whole, Mr. Ayrton 
succeeded in his unimportant amendments, and failed portentously 
with his important ones. He seemed prepared with almost enough 
amendments to amend the Bill into non-existence. 


Mr. Disraeli's great triumph was, however, on Tuesday. He 
made early in the evening the concession that the Bill should last 
only for three years, and later reaped the benefit of his perfectly 
safe moderation. Mr. Powell resisted Clause 45, which enacts 
that a candidate found guilty of consenting to bribery shall be 
disqualified for sitting in Parliament for seven years. Mr. Powell 
argued that the penalty was excessive, ‘sending a man forth into 
the world deprived of all that made life worth having,” and that 
a citizen ought not to be deprived of his civil rights at the pleasure 
of a judge sitting without a jury. He was supported by Mr. 
Lowe, who declared the penalty was ‘‘ worse to some persons than 
transportation for life,” and dilated on the danger to which the 
nation might be exposed by the absence of a statesman of the 
first rank, it might be of a man absolutely necessary to the 
country. ‘The House, however, carried the clause by the tremen- 
dous majority of 197 to 26, and the House was right. ‘The clause 
will not only directly prevent bribery, but indirectly, by enabling 
any member of the slightest distinction to plead that he dare not run 
such arisk, As to Mr. Gladstone or other necessary man being 
caught by the law, necessary men have no need to bribe; and 
admitting an extreme case, a conviction obtained by perjury, the 
prerogative of pardon is not barred, and on an address from the 
House would, of course, be exercised. 


Almost the only amendment to this Bill the loss of which we 
regret was one of Mr. Mill’s to Clause 43. The Member for West- 
minster wanted to throw the costs of the inquiry on the borough 
or county found guilty of corruption. This was resisted on the 
ground, pleaded by Mr. Lowe, who seems to have acted in this 
debate as counsel for the defence of bribery, that the clause 
punished the innocent without allowing them to be heard. Quite 
so, and so does one of the oldest laws in England, that which makes 
the innocent people of a county pay the expenses of a riot they 
may have helped to repress. The only real objection to the clause 
is that it might make ratepayers as angry with the prosecutors as 
with the defendants, and that is not likely. 


Marshal Niel on Wednesday made an extremely peaceful little 
speech. M. Magnin proposed to suppress the six great military 
commands, which it is admitted are useless in time of peace. 
Marshal Niel, however, defended them, saying it was of no use to 
have his corps d’armée completely ready unless cach corps had its 
chief and its staff at its head, but that with these commands his 
organization was so perfect that the army could be in motion at 
five days’ notice. Consequently, peace is certain, and, therefore, 
the Bourse declined } per cent. 


The Spanish Government has suddenly exiled the Duke and 
Duchess de Montpensier, General Serrano, once a favourite at the 
Palace, and all the Generals of the Liberal Union party. The 
Generals have been sent to the Canaries, the Cape de Verde, and 
the Balearic Isles; and the Princess and her husband were at 
first ordered to England, a destination changed at the eleventh 
hour for Lisbon. ‘The motive assigned for these acts of violence 
is a plot, discovered through letters intercepted by the French 
police, to raise the Infanta to the throne. The plot seems to be 
generally disbelieved, the Duke de Montpensier having abstained 
markedly from politics ; but there is no doubt a ferment in Spain 
which affects some regiments in the army, and produces these 
spasmodic efforts at repression. 


Lord Napier of Magdala (whom it seems to be already the fashion, 
by the way, to call simply Lord Napier, without any deference to 





the feelings of the able Governor of Madras, also so termed) was 
entertained by the East India United Service Club, in St. James’s 
Square, on Monday evening, Sir Bartle Frere in the chair. At 
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this entertainment, Sir Stafford Northcote, who spoke of his heredi- | 
tary interest in Indian affairs with an emphasis that did not look 
as if he had yet given up hopes of the Viceroyalty, stated that Sir 


fares, a remark which evidently went home; and the second wag 
how he would vote on primogeniture. The candidate, like all 
Indians, who know from experience that equal division does not 


‘obert Napier had been selected ‘‘ almost by acclamation” for the | destroy wealth, was in favour of that arrangement in case of 
command of the expedition. ‘His nomination came from two | intestacy. 


wholly independent quarters and from different parts of the 


‘The English Press,—even the most Liberal English press,—can 


world,—from Sir John Lawrence in India, and from the Duke of never be even commonly just to the Irish Ultramontanes. Arch 
Cambridge at home.” It was Sir John Lawrence who suggested bishop Leahy and Bishop Derry have sent what oem este > 
that the General commanding should be entrusted also with full most effective reply to Lord Mayo’s statement that they “*- 
political authority. Sir R. Napier had from the first shown the | thomselves broken off the negotiation for the Catholic University 
most extraordinary precision in defining his expectations and pre-|__ 444 show conclusively that if Lord Mayo had any right to 
° ar ° = : : 5 

parations. ~ early as the 25th of July = last year, in answer to | p..ume this, they would have had, at an earlier stage of the 
the question “‘ When must you begin in order to finish in one negotiation, precisely the same right, grounded on the use of the 
season, and can you be ready in time ?” he had replied, ‘* We must same terms and on the interposition of the same delays, to suppose 
commence at the beginning of January, and we can be ready if | that Lord Mayo had broken it off on the part of the Government 

you can collect transports.” Sir Robert thought that he could be} pi4 Ultramontane prelates, whatever the sense or cogency of what 
at Magdala about the end of March. He was there on the 10th they say, get no mercy in ‘England Their compositions are onl 

. r, . ? . 

of April. He thought he could be back at Zoulla early in June, | 204 gown as “ verbose,” “ tawdry,” “vulgar,” and they are ion 
and the last soldier embarked there on the 18th of June. “Cer-| 14 that nobody lilies tiem tee ane aie parts Ultre, 
tainly, such correspondence between calculation and result is | montarie prelates though they be, we think they have made out 
almost mathematical. The transit of the expedition and eclipse very clearly that Lord Mayo would not have assumed the negotia- 
of Theodore were calculated almost as closely as astronomers | tion to be broken off, had it not been very convenient for the 


calculate the transit of a planet and an eclipse of the moon. 


Mr. Horatio Seymour and Colonel Blair have both accepted 
their nomination as Democratic candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency on the repudiating platform which we explained 
last week. By so doing, they have, we suspect, injured their own 
political reputation, which was before, in a commercial sense, 
honourable, and not advanced the prospects of the party which 
has chosen them. 








One or two of the election addresses deserve notice. One of 


Government at that moment to do so. 


The Servian imbroglio has ended in the unanimous election of 


Prince Milano as hereditary Hospodar, and the appointment of 
Colonel Blasnavatz, Minister of War, as Regent. Two other offi- 
cials are associated with him in the Regency, but he is believed to 
possess all substantive power. He is likely to use it to perfect the 
organization of the Army, and obtain, if possible, a complete 
release from the suzerainty of the Sultan. 


The House of Lords has taken a very decided step to prevent 


the most remarkable is that of Mr. H. Worms, the Conservative | Railways from demanding an increase in their maximum fares, 


candidate for Sandwich, Deal, and Walmer. He takes the line | I 
of profound personal confidence in Mr. Disraeli, whose showy and 
magniloquent style he is careful to imitate. The borough he 
calls ‘ historical,” just as Mr. Disraeli called his own conscience 
historical, though whether with the same probable intention,— 
that of undervaluing it,—we do not know, and the electors of | h 
Sandwich, Deal, and Walmer will probably not discover. Mr. 
Worms speaks of the “ splendid achievement ” which we ‘‘ owe to 
the genius and statesmanship of the great man at the head of the 
Government, and to the firm and wise co-operation of a Cabinet 








t agreed on Monday to a resolution, proposed by Lord ‘Taunton, 


that no bill authorizing an increase of fares should be read a second 
time without a special report from the Board of Trade. We do 
not see how any report from any Board can possibly alter the moral 
Jaw that a man is bound to abide by his contract, even if it be to 


is own hurt, but perhaps Railway Companies are above morals, 


They contract with the State that in consideration of certain 
immense privileges they will carry the public at fixed rates. The 
debate was rendered noteworthy by a distinct admission from 
Lord Salisbury that the Railways ought not to be in private hands 


which, for youth, energy, and ability combined will compare with | at all. When Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone are agreed ona 
any Cabinet of modern times.” Mr. Worms’s final thesis is, that | matter of public policy action must be at least possible. 


as the greater includes the less, the man who carried the Reform 
Bill can carry anything and everything he desires, and especially 
can parry the stab directed by the Opposition ‘‘ in the dark” at 
the Irish Church. What ‘the dark” stands for in this highly 
metaphorical address we do not know. If Mr. Worms gets in for 
the ‘historical borough,” he will evidently (if we may be par- 
doned the expression) increase the youth and also the eloquence 
of the new Parliament. 


ti 


——___- is 

Sir John Acton, the most Liberal and able of the English 
Catholics, is to contest Bridgnorth again, and has issued a 
thoughtful address, in which he speaks of the Liberal party, ‘for | it 
some time weakened by the number and variety of its elements,” 
as ‘united by the prospect of impending change,” and as “‘ act- 
ing under the guidance of one who possesses, as no other English 
statesman ever yet possessed, the capacity to tread untrodden | w 
paths, and the confidence of the classes whom the Reform Act 
has raised to influence.” We heartily trust that Sir John Acton 
may be a member of the House which will have the duty of dis- 
establishing the Irish Church. No Roman Catholic member will 
command the weight on such a subject which he can command, 


Mr. Childers on Tuesday, in a thoughtful speech, called atten- 


tion to the growing costliness of our Civil Establishments. The 
departments are always increasing the number of officers, clerks, 
and other agents, and salaries and pensions are always rising, 


Il last year we spent more than 12,000,000/., and the wages of 


the Civil Service exceeded by two millions the united wages for 
officers and men of both Army and Navy together. The analogy 


not quite perfect, as the country does not suppose that it pays 


officers in the Army, but it is a striking one nevertheless. The 
civil expenditure keeps creeping up because no one is jealous of 


. Mr. Childers’ remedy is for the House to support the Treasury 


more strongly in repressing applications, and for the ‘Treasury 
itself to restrict the application of competition. The departments 
get men much better than they want, have to pay for students 


hen charity-school children would do. ‘They should, as occasion 


serves, reduce the numbers, but increase both the work and the 
pay of each member of the service,—the soundest of all systems 
of retrenchment. Pay few men well, and work them to the 
uttermost,—that is the remedy for waste. 


Lord Stanley announced on Thursday that he was quite in 


for he will combine with sincere Catholicism a width of intellect, : . oe “ 
a depth of learning, a sobriety of judgment, and a hearty dread | accord with the American authorities and Mr. Seward as = 
general principles which ought to govern our recognition of the 


of Papal despotism, such as will secure for him the deep respect | 8' 
rl 


ghts of naturalization. ‘This is comfortable to hear, and as re- 





We note that primogeniture has come up at last among the 
questions put to borough candidates. 


Sir Charles Wingfield, the 


f the Protests Il as tk thy of the Catholic part of : ’ 
nt Sieusn il aaa ii alti ™ gards Lord Stanley we can quite believe that if the question had 


been submitted to him during the lowest ebb of the Federal 
fortunes, he would have come to just the same conclusions. But 
certainly some of his colleagues have suffered a wonderful inward 


able Indian selected by Lord Canning to reorganize civil govern-| change and conversion on this class of subjects. From the fall of 
ment in Oude, is standing for the new borough of Gravesend, in| Richmond American logic dates most of its persuasive force. 


the Radical interest. At a large and enthusiastic meeting of his 


Mr. Bright has negotiated a new treaty of Limerick with the 


supporters on Wednesday, only two questions appear to have been 
: ve hosed a Irish nation, which may, we hope, be fruitful of a better under- 


put with any degree of earnestness. The first was the use of the 
House of Lords, which Sir Charles parried humorously enough 
by suggesting that at least it saved them from increased railway 





standing between the two peoples. He was entertained at Limerick 
on Tuesday by the Liberals of the city and county. The cor- 
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poration of the city read him a long address, in which they referred | 


to the solemn contract made in that city more than a century 
and a half ago, which had since been broken by the English 
Government. Mr. Bright in his reply referred to the presence 
of many who disbelieved wholly in reconciliation with Eng- 
land, and thought the only remedy for present evils would 
be either in repeal of the Union or in complete independence, 
and his remark was received with a vociferous cheering 
which proved its truth. Notwithstanding, Mr. Bright pleaded 
steadily for an attempt at a better understanding between 
England and Ireland, for a new attempt to render the 
Union a reality, and of course, went over all the old argu- 
ments for the disestablishment of the Irish Church. ‘ Wes 
are met,” he concluded, ‘‘ your kind address has referred to it,— 
in the city of the violated treaty,—violated, I admit, violated 
incessantly during almost two centuries of time. Let us make a 
new treaty, not on parchment, not bound with an oath; its con- 
ditions shall be these—justice on the part of Great Britain, for- 
giveness on the part of Ireland. It shall be written in the hearts 
of three nations, and we will pray Him who is the common Father 
-of all peoples, and in whose hand are the destinies of all States, 
that He will make it last for ever and for ever inviolate.” 





The three new judges who are to be appointed in consequence 
-of the transfer of the election petitions to the judical investigation 
of the Bench are said by the Owl to be likely to be, Mr. Huddle- 
ston, Q.C., Sir Baliol Brett (the Solicitor-General), and Sir R. 
P. Collier, Q.C. (the late Liberal Solicitor-General). The Owi has 
not recently been very successful in its prophecies, but the names 
mentioned are likely enough. 


Our Vagrancy laws seem to work great injustice at times. Ifa 
poor man with means, but not means enough to pay for a room at 
an inn, arrives weary in a town like Dunstable with but one house 
which will take in persons on tramp, finds that house full, and is 
too exhausted to walk on to the next town, what is he todo? If 
he goes to sleep in a barn he may, asa Dunstable magistrate points 
-out, be punished ‘‘ for being in an enclosed building for an un- 
lawful purpose.” If he sleeps in the open air he may be punished, 
too, as a vagrant ; and if he goes to the workhouse and asks for 
lodging in the tramp ward without mentioning his means, he 
commits an offence against the vagrancy law. James Austin, a 
labourer, walking from Liverpool to London in search of work, seems 
to have incurred this hardship at Dunstable on the 10th April. 
The only tramps’ lodging was full. He asked for lodging in the 
tramp ward at the workhouse, was told to empty his pockets, and 
on his cash appearing,—he had 3/. 2s.,—the officer got him com- 
mitted for 14 days, applied part of the man’s money to his 
maintenance in the House of Correction, part to the expenses of 
the officers for taking him to Bedford by train, and gave him back 
only 17. 2s. 2d., and he was not allowed to see the governor to get an 
explanation of the account on his discharge. James Austin asserts 
that on applying for a place in the tramp ward he at first was 
neither questioned nor searched, in which case, certainly, he did not 
violate the law at all. But however this may be, surely the sug- 
gestion that to each tramp ward should be attached one rather 
more comfortable, for which those having means might be 
‘charged 2d., is in itself reasonable as well as humane, and could 
be made to work without cost to the public. 


A Bill, introduced to enable trustees to invest the moneys in their 
‘charge in the guaranteed shares of Indian Railways, was lost on 
Wednesday. Serjeant Gaselee said it ought to have been treated 
4s a private bill, and moved its rejection, and it was rejected by 
33 to16. What in the world was Mr. Crawford about not to 
keep a better House together than that? ‘The Bill would have 
added 5 per cent., or 400,000/. in all, to the property of the Indian 
Railway stockholders, whose chosen and usually most efficient 
Tepresentative is the Member for London. 


We have noticed elsewhere the conflict now going on between 
the War Office and the Treasury, or rather Sir H. Storks and the 
Treasury, in which the interests of the country seem to us to be 
Postponed somewhat too much to civilian jealousy of soldiers. We 
may add here, however, that in a debate in the House of Lords 
on Thursday both the Duke of Cambridge and Lord de Grey took 
the same view, and deprecated the setting-up of a little Treasury 
inside the War Office. Both laid down the sound principle that 
the Minister for War is responsible for everything in the War 
Office, finance included, though neither drew the necessary 
deduction that the Commander-in-Chief also ought to be his 


Mr. Henry Morley has discovered an unpublished poem which 
he believes to be Milton’s. He found it written in a handwriting 
like Milton’s on a blank leaf in a copy of the original edition of 
Milton's poems in the British Museum. The poem was written in 
1647, when Milton was 38 years old, and is signed *‘ J. M., Oct., 
1647.” It is an epitaph, apparently intended for himself, and cer- 
tainly, if internal evidence may be trusted, it is Milton's. A good 
critic might have imitated the style, but nobody but Milton him- 
self could have infused into those long words, and far-fetched 
thoughts, and forced images such a subtle melody as penetrates 
lines like these :— 

“ Think not, reader, me less blest, 
Sleeping in this narrow chest, 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 
Under some stately pyramid. 
If a rich tomb makes happy, then 
That Bee was happier far than men 
Who, busy in the thymy wood, 
Was fettered by the golden flood 
Which from the Amber-weeping tree 
Distilleth down so plenteously : 
For so this little wanton elf 
Most gloriously enshrined itself, 
A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulchre.” 


It is considered so necessary in Bengal to marry girls young 
that bridegrooms are often tempted with a dower. The price 
varies according to qualifications, and the correspondent of a 
native paper received by last mail has lately revealed the 
curious fact that the highest of these is a University degree. 
The lad who would have accepted 100/., if he has a degree 
demands 250/., and always gets it. Fathers in fact compete 
with one another, and the lucky holder of a diploma is as it were 
put up to auction. Of course the bidders are a good deal influ- 
enced by an idea that a candidate for office with a diploma will 
be favoured by Government, but there is something else. Ben- 
galees respect intelligence above everything but pedigree, and 
they see in the diploma an honest and thorough test of it,—an 
opinion extremely creditable to the University examiners. 


The Albert Life Assurance Company have restored all the extra 
remiums demanded on account of the Abyssinian Expedition—a 
iberal thing, as they amounted to 8/. 8s. per 100/. The act is, 

moreover, & curious testimony to the healthiness of the force. 


The principal feature of the week in the Money Market is the 
introduction of two foreign loans. One, for the Swedish Govern- 
ment, for 1,150,000/., in Five per Cent. Stock at 90, or, reckoning 
allowances, at 88}, was readily taken up, and transactions have 
since taken place at 2} to 3 prem. The prospectus of the 
Egyptian Loan, which was published in Paris on Monday, was 
issued on Wednesday last. The amount is 11,890,000/. in 7 per 
cent. bonds at 75, or about 733 reckoning allowances, secured on 
all the revenues of the country. It is guaranteed that there shall 
be no deduction °t any time for local or other taxes, a very 
necessary stipulation. Attention having principally been directed 
to the above, the market for Home Securities bas ruled flat, and 
prices have been on the decline. Consols left off yesterday 
at He 4 for money, and 94}, § for the 6th of August. Reduced 
and New Three a. 944, 8; Exchequer Bills, 13s. to 20s. prem. 
In the Foreign House, Spanish Stocks have ruled very heavy, owing 
” the political complications lately arisen at Madrid. United States’ 

onds have not recovered the decline occasioned by the late 
declaration of the Democratic party in reference to taxation. In 
the Railway Market quietness has prevailed, and the general course 
of prices has been towards depression. Money has been abundant 
in the Discount Market, and in Lombard Street, good three 
months’ paper is readily taken at 13, $ per cent. The stock 
of bullion in the Bank of England is now 22,186,535/. ; in the 
Bank of France, 48,180,000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday. J uly 10. writeg, ov 17 


Brazilian, 1965... ooo ove ove eco i ooo 
Egyptian, 1864... ooo ose ooo ose eee 83} ooo $5} 
Italian ... ooo ove eve eee ooo eee 53 ooo 525 
Mexican eos oe ose ose ove ooo 16 om 15} 
Russian (Anglo-Dutch) eco om oan a 91 one 91 
Spanish, 1867 ... ove ove ove eco ove 364 oe 35 
Turkish, 1858 .., oe oe 65, ose 67, 
ges CRE 633 <a 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
ee ad 10. aes tad 1%, 





subordinate. 


Great Northern ons eee eco ooo on 1014 oo 102, 
Great Western ow one ow ose oe 49 oe 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... oo 80 on eve 1284 eve 1 
London and Brighton ove ose eco eco 51 ooo 
London and North-Western wn one ooo 14 ooo 1 
London and South-Western one eco oe 92 jo 92 
soo and Dover... sss ave 1135 oso 1135 
letropolitan ... eve eve eco ove eee ooo lL 
Neth Eastera,'l — ~~ - a ws pa ese 103 
Do. York ... 0 eee 2 oo 
South-Easterm... ... ws oo wee 7 oe 7 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


, Pre 
' MR. BURLINGAME’S MISSION. 


BOUT a week or so hence, we shall all be hearing a good 
deal about Mr. Burlingame, Minister Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from the Chinese Empire to the world in 
general. Politics are very dull, people are beginning to go 
away, those who remain are greatly in want of a sensation, 
and we should not wonder if Mr. Burlingame and his suite 
received quite an “ ovation,” were waited on by the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool, with the worthy Mayor at their head; were 
received with cheers by a crowd of boys at the Euston Square 
Station ; and were invited, like the Duke of Edinburgh, Sir 
Robert Napier, and other highly distinguished personages, to 
swell the dividends of the Crystal Palace. The Embassy must 
be quite well worth seeing. The selection by the oldest of 
human Governments of the Envoy from the youngest to act as 
its first Ambassador to the civilized nations of the world is in 
itself a picturesque event, and he is accompanied by a native 
suite comprising some forty persons. There are Chih Tajen, 
slightly aged person, with sharp eyes, and Sun Tajen, heavily 
built official, ‘‘ Ministers with consulting and advisory 
powers,” 7.¢.,as we strongly suspect, with full powers over their 
interpreter and agent Mr. Burlingame, and both of them “ with 
stilettos sticking in their boots,” and likely, therefore, to strike 
the populace with a decided feeling of awe. There are interpre- 
ters “very feminine in appearance,” a French Second Secretary 
of Legation, chosen apparently because neither Mr. Burlingame 
nor the effeminate interpreters talk French, a native physician, 
some cooks, some footmen in Chinese livery,—altogether an 
embassy of which the J//ustrated London News will take due 
note. Our American cousins, from whom we have gathered 
these little descriptive facts, are hugely tickled with the group, 
and cannot make up their minds whether to chuckle with 
exultation or with ridicule. They consequently do both, and 
we scarcely remember to have read speeches in which realism 
and magniloquence were mixed more perfectly into a sort of 
electuary of eloquence,—very sour, very sweet, and decidedly 
medicinal—than the speeches with which the magnates of 
New York welcomed Mr. Burlingame. We sincerely hope the 
Lord Mayor will give the Embassy a dinner, if only to afford us 
a chance of comparing his speech with the one in which Mr. 
Evarts, lawyer, politician, and honest man,—an unusual con- 
junction in the United States,—welcomed the Embassy to the 
Union, and showed Mr. Burlingame that he was nevertheless 
doubtful of the reality of the whole business. One can 
imagine Mr. Evarts, shrewdest of mankind, with his 
face suddenly set like cast iron, and only the eyes running 
over with fun, as he said in his great speech of welcome at 
the banquet given by New York to its guests, ‘‘ There is one 
thing I hear with sorrow that the Chinese lack, a National 
Debt. Take ours, Sir, take all of it, and bestow it freely 
upon them.” That is as good as anything Mr. Artemus 
‘Ward ever said, and, as we hope shortly to show, it has a 
distinct political meaning, which Lord Stanley will be wise 
to think over before he concedes any request of the Chinese 
Plenipotentiary. It is not the kind of thing a man like Mr. 
Evarts would have said if he had attached to the Mission the 
serious importance with which Mr. Burlingame no doubt wishes 
that it should be invested: 

There is a “ dodge,’’ we are convinced, in this whole affair, 
and after some study of Mr. Burlingame’s speeches, and of the 
absurd protests published by the Anglo-Chinese, who seem 
to think the world is coming to an end because Pekin 
and Washington have come into relations, we think we begin 
to perceive what that dodge is. The Chinese Government in 
its relations with the European Powers has one grand wish 
and one grand grievance. Its wish is to have as little to do 
with them as possible, its grievance the Treaty privileges 
claimed by all manner of foreign residents.. The wish is natu- 
ral to an exclusive people, and the grievance, we suspect, is 
very real. Without in the least desiring to traduce either our 


own countrymen, or the French, or the Americans, we have 


not the smallest doubt that they push their privileges to the 
utmost ; that they smuggle when they can and evade payment 
when they can’t ; that they never pay transit duties if they can 
avoid them ; that they utterly ignore and contemn Chinese 
official rank ; that they are prone to use force whenever force 
seems effective, and that they generally make themselves at 
once disagreeable and dreaded. .They did it in India, they do 
it in Egypt, they try to do it in Mexico, and, in fact, all over 











the earth they act as if Western Europe had a divine com- 
mission not only to rule the rest of the world,—which, 

judging by facts alone, may be true, — but to insult 

it, which must, under any theory of the world’s govern-, 
ment, be essentially false. Hitherto the Chinese have. 
attempted at once to resist this treatment and to maintain 

their own antiquated polity by displays of force, but the attempt 

has failed, and they are aware that it has failed. They have 

therefore cast about for a new plan, and have found ‘in Mr. 

Burlingame, American Minister to Pekin, either a very astute 

adviser—which is probably the case,—or a very sagacious 

instrument. He appears, so far as we can judge from his 

action, to have recommended a policy of this kind. ‘Make 

me your Envoy,—with adequate salary and appointments, of 
course,—and I will first of all make a Treaty for you with a 

nation which has never attacked you, and will never attack 

you, but which is very much dreaded by the West. I will then 

go armed not only with your credentials, but with the sanction’ 
of my own mighty country, and demand a very simple and’ 
apparently very just thing, that you be admitted to the comity 

of civilized nations, that all treaties be abolished, that China’ 
be declared ‘open,’ but that you be ‘at liberty to arrange 

the terms of intercourse,’ just as France or the Union is.” 

The Chinese, who understand foreign nations much better 

than we think they do, though they are constantly, like the 

natives of India, in danger of forgetting the irresistible strength 

of civilization, readily agreed to terms which would involve 

the concession of all they desire, and after a most “ splendid ” 

reception in Washington and New York, where statesmen 

applauded the Embassy, though “the street folk—who have 

votes—made comments of a very levelling and democratic 

tendency,” hither comes Mr. Burlingame, to represent that 

the Government of the United States wishes China to be 

admitted without treaties into the family of the world. 

The request is one which in itself and by itself is entitled to 
Lord Stanley’s most careful consideration, though that considera- 
tion will, in all probability, end in a refusal,—but we must object 
most strongly to the manner in which it is preferred. There 
is no reason whatever, except the hope of producing a false 
impression of menace, why a Chinese government, any more 
than a Japanese government, should have selected an American 
as Ambassador, and as little why the Government of Washing- 
ton should be represented to the world as assuming a sort of dip- 
lomatic protectorate in China. It has no special interests there 
not shared by all other Treaty powers, no influence there greater 
than our own or the French, and no right whatever to dictate 
to Europe what course she shall or shall not pursue in China. 
We have always advocated the admission of the Union into the 
European family, as at least an equal member in the Great 
Council, and are, therefore, entitled tc be heard when we protest 
most decidedly against an assumption which, if it were real, it 
would be necessary to resist. Fortunately, as we believe, it is 
not real. The object of the entire affair is to clothe a very 
sensible and welcome Embassy with a power to which it has 
no claim whatever, to.create in Europe an utterly unreal im- 
pression that demands put forward by a decaying Asiatic 
State are supported by one of the most powerful nations in 
the world. It is not so. Mr. Burlingame is simply a Chinese 
Envoy, entitled to be heard as Ambassador from a Power with 
which we have very complicated, very profitable, and, it may 
be, very unjust relations ; but he is not in any way the repre- 
sentative of the Union, not entitled to any deference 
which he does not obtain from the justice of his cause 
or consideration for his real clients. The point which 
Lord Stanley and the nation have to decide, is not 
whether any course of action we may adopt in Pekin will affect 
our relations with Washington, which cares no more about 
China than about New Guinea; but whether the claims of a 
third of the human race advanced through Mr. Burlingame 
are just or unjust, expedient for Europe to concede or. 
inexpedient. The claims are to be considered, not the 
nationality of the claimants’ mouthpiece, and so considered, 
they must, unless fuller explanation alters their character, be 
rejected. As we understand Mr. Burlingame’s speeches, the 
Government he represents intends to promise that China shall 
be “thrown open,” if China be treated henceforward 
like France or the Union. That seems just, but it 
is a question of comparative civilization. If there be 
any chance, however slight, that the Government of China 
would behave like that of France or the Union; that it would 
really open its trade subject only to such tariffs as might be 
arranged by treaty ; that it would abolish transit dues, which 
are limitless tariffs; that it would reduce Mandarins into 
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prefects bound by law and opinion; that it would suffer 
visitors to reside within its dominion in peace; that it would 
not use its independence to expel all Europeans; that it 
‘would suffer traders to keep their profits unmolested by 
attempts at extortion ; that it would put down piracy; that 
it would observe written engagements with some show of pro- 
bity; that it would, in short, give any one of the hundred 
guarantees France and the Union give to the world without 
writings, then, indeed, it would be possible to tear up all 
treaties, though even then, as they have been conceded, tear- 
ing them up would be an act of favour. But in what way 
can we bind the Chinese Government to do these things, 
or any of them, except by imposing a single treaty more 
elaborate, more lengthy, and more likely to be violated than 
those which at present exist, a treaty which would be as bitter 
a source of contention as the present, and must be enforced 
if intercourse is to continue in the same way, namely, by 
occasional compulsion. Of course, if China has any special 
or specific ground of complaint—which is quite possible, and 
as respects the collection of external revenue does, we believe, 
exist—that ground ought to be immediately removed, even 
though the request is backed by intimations that concession 
would be acceptable to Mr. Seward ; but the general abolition 
of the old treaties cannot be conceded without some proof 
that the Government of Pekin intends to observe a new one. 
There is, of course, one alternative to treaties ensuring 
attention to the laws of civilization. We can retire from 
China, but there is no other, and retiring would simply 
leave the Empire at the mercy of the first daring adventurer 
who had the wit to see that the trade of the ports would 


support a Sepoy Army. 





MR. ROEBUCK AND THE LIBERALS. 


47 HEN the 7Zimes argues, as it did on Thursday, that Mr. 
Roebuck ought to be returned again by the new con- 
stituency in Sheffield, because he has shown himself so entirely 
independent of the opinions of his constituents, it makes one 
of those enormous demands on their forbearance, which are, 
perhaps, wholesome as tending to check the tyranny of popular 
constituencies, but are scarcely reconcilable in any way with 
the theory of representation. To vote for a man because he 
scolds violently at all the beliefs you hold most vital, is, if a 
virtue at all, surely rather one of the ascetic than the political 
virtues. Last Monday Mr. Roebuck said to his constituents, 
with his wonted air of something like a political Messiah, 
“those people who dislike truth, dislike me,” and “ the friends 
of the truth are my friends.”’ But, then, of course “ friends of 
the truth” must mean not merely persons with a keen desire 
to know what the moral condition of Trades’ Unions really is, 
but persons who admire Lord Palmerston for his poorest 
qualities, who love nothing so well as to thwart Mr. 
Gladstone, who say all the nasty things they can of the 
noblest of Liberal statesmen, who give as much support as 
they dare to Mr. Disraeli, who even when they vote with the 
Liberals speak for the Conservatives, who show a violent pre- 
ference for the Slave States over the Free States of America, 
who indulge a weakness for the foreign policy of Austria, 
who love to hector Ireland, and to talk big about England. 
That is what “the truth” means in Mr. Roebuck’s mind, 
and that is not precisely a set of opinions which a Liberal 
with a large political intellect and no respect whatever for any 
of these delusions, can wish to support by his vote, even though 
he might honestly wish to express approbation of the pluck 
which beards the most immoral form of trades-unionism in 
England with the plainest words of loathing and indignation. 
Now, whatever pluck it needed in Mr. Roebuck to speak so 
freely on these matters, is doubtless worthy of all praise, but 
it is scarcely tenable to say that for that merit alone Liberals 
are bound to support a man of an utterly exhausted type of 
Liberalism, a man who can see nothing higher, nothing nearly 
80 good, in Mr. Gladstone as he saw in Lord Palmerston, a man 
who has lost his bearings in relation to the spirit of move- 
ment as we know it in the present day, an international scold, 
an international maresnest-finder (we have not yet forgotten 
the Emperor's message to the House of Commons of which 
Mr. Roebuck was the bearer), a politician who, while he pro- 
fesses to abhor State Churches in the abstract, vehemently 
assails his own party for proposing to remove the only one 
that is a practical injustice and injury to the Empire. It is 
not indeed very easy to see why, except on the ground of age 
and pluck, any Liberal should vote for Mr. Roebuck ; and age 


any way a Liberal from a Conservative. Mr. Roebuck, says 
the Zimes, is listened to in Parliament because “he has con- 
fidence in the width of his inquiry and the soundness of his 
logic ; and though the one is certainly not wide, and the other 
is far from being invariably sound, it is still true that the 
opinions he holds have been reasoned out by himself from his 
own point of view.” We fear this is not the real ground of 
the attention with which Mr. Roebuck has been listened to 
throughout the last Parliament. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the attention uniformly paid to any man who, belonging 
nominally to one party, speaks for the other. There is a 
piquancy in hearing the bitter things which men can say of 
their colleagues and friends which commands for anybody of 
whatever general repute, from a Doulton up to a Cran- 
bourne, a careful and even a delighted hearing. Mr. 
Roebuck, on whichever side he may have voted, has never 
failed since the death of Lord Palmerston, to say the 
bitterest things in the most malignant way of the leader of 
his party and of his tactics ; and it is, we suspect, as a reward 
for so doing, and not in deference either to the width of his 
views or the soundness of his logic, that the House is will- 
ing to accord to him, as it is also to Lord Elcho and any other 
hero of the Cave or the Tea-room, full liberty to be spiteful at 
the expense of his leader as long as he likes to indulge in that 
agreeable vein of humour. 

As for Mr. Roebuck’s ‘width of view’ and the severity of his 
‘logic,’ we fear there is but little sign of either in the most 
remarkable of his speeches. He has distinguished himself of 
late years by Austrianizing just when Austria was at her worst, 
and when Italy most needed the support of genuine Liberals; 
by railing at the Emperor of the French when the Emperor 
of the French was saving Italy; by wheeling round and 
adopting the policy of the Emperor of the French directly he 
had reason to believe that the Emperor of the French had 
designs in favour of the American Slave States; by imagin- 
ing diplomatic transactions which never took place to 
strengthen his case; by boasting in the taste of the 
worst possible school of stump oratory of the power of 
England to chase every other navy from the sea, and 
this at a moment specially intended to irritate and humiliate 
America, with whom we were at peace; by never losing an 
opportunity to pour vitriol on the sensitive feelings of Irish 
patriotism ; by putting every obstacle in his power in the way of 
a party with whom he did not dare to refuse to vote, when they 
took upon themselves to redress the most notable and generally 
admitted of Irish grievances; by speaking in like manner 
against” the Liberal Reform Bill, in favour of which he felt 
compelled to vote, and by both speaking and voting for the 
very worst points in the Tory Reform Bill with the animus of 
genuine hate for their opponents, his own chiefs. If these 
are the achievements of which the Zimes can say they fur- 
nish “ insignificant ’’ causes of complaint against Mr. Roebuck, 
we should like to know what grounds of complaint could be 
otherwise than insignificant. If the real battle is to be upon 
the language which Mr. Roebuck has used concerning the 
Trades’ Union murders, we have nothing further to say. That 
language was bold and entirely noble. It is true that Mr. 
Roebuck’s conduct on the Commission of Inquiry into 
Trades’ Unions has been more that of an advocate, 
and a vehement advocate, than of a judge; and of this 
any working men in Sheffield who can sincerely acquit 
themselves of the guilt of the Trades’ Union crimes have a 
right’to complain. Still, if the election could turn solely on 
Trades’ Union politics, we should say, by all means elect Mr. 
Roebuck. Butif it is to go beyond this, and turn on the 
wider politics of the Empire, we do not hesitate to say that, 
even including Lord Elcho, there is no worse Liberal in the 
party than Mr. Roebuck,—no man of narrower views and 
more bitter passions,—no man who follows more obsequiously 
a vulgar and Philistine popular opinion, or attacks more 
ferociously the higher and broader sympathies of the construc- 
tive Liberals,—no man who seeks more eagerly to cherish the 
insular arrogance of an obsolete school of statesmanship,—no 
man who has done more to keep Mr. Disraeli in power and to 
foment mutiny against Mr. Gladstone. How Liberals can fail 
to reckon up these things against Mr. Roebuck, if they 
care to be at all represented in any true sense, we cannot 
for a moment understand. If, indeed, representation is to 
count for nothing, and any notable private merit, quite apart 
from political view, is to be enough to recommend a man 
for election, then, indeed, we could understand the Liberal 
appeal on behalf of Mr. Roebuck, though even then we think 





and pluck are qualities which do not seem to discriminate in 


there should be more evidence of general wisdom than any . 
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of which that narrow and bitter nature of his has shown 
signs. But unless certain constituencies are to be expected 
to sacrifice their political faith altogether in order to offer a 
private testimonial to a fellow-citizen’s audacity,—an audacity 
one great proof of which has been given by obstinately counter- 
mining all the political measures of which they most warmly 
approve,—we certainly cannot see our way to advising the 
Liberals of Sheffield again to return Mr. Roebuck. We can 
scarcely say of him, as we can of many a Tory and a few 
nominal Liberals, that although we could not vote for him 
under ordinary circumstances, the House of Commons would 
be a poorer and less efficient national council without him. 
Mr. Roebuck represents nobody and no view but his own. 
He hates the Whigs, he detests the Radicals, and he does not 
agree with the Tories. His speeches are devoid of large saga- 
city, and their intelligence is the shrewish intelligence of a born 
mischief-maker. We should sincerely regret to see Mr. Roe- 
buck suffer by the best act of his later years, his philippic 
against the tyranny of Trades-Unionist terrorism. But for any 
other reason whatever, we could not affect to lament the 
decisive rejection of this sour and narrow-minded politician. 





THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 


HE attitude of the Spanish Government is that of a man 
half foolish with fear lest he. should be attacked in a 

dark street. Any one who is visible is a character to be sus- 
pected, any one who comes near is to be avoided, any one who 
whistles is a garotter to be seized instantly by the throat. 
Merely to de a Prince, or a General, or a city magnate, is in 
Spain to be an object of suspicion or a victim of official terrorism. 
The expulsion of the Duke and Duchess de Montpensier is an 
act scarcely to be explained on any ordinary theory of politics. 
Its motive, by all the received accounts, must have been to get 
rid of a danger, yet it would seem to outsiders as if the danger 
had been indefinitely increased by the precaution. No one 
not a Spaniard or belonging to the limited circle of diplom- 
atists who have made Spanish affairs a study ever thoroughly 
understands the forces at work in the Peninsula, or is safe in 
affirming that any leader, party, or section of a party represents 
the real sentiments of the people, or can directly influence the 
course of affairs. The distinction between town and country, 
citizens and peasantry, is deeper even than in France; the actors 
in the political drama never adhere to the play as written for 
them; the agency employed is military, and acts instead of 
talking ; and the people are out of rapport with the rest of the 
European system. We get news from Central Asia more 
easily and in a more intelligible form than we get it from 
Spain. The most careful observers are the most constantly 
deceived, and ordinary newspaper readers, bewildered by the 
contrast between the results of events in Spain and any other 
country, doubt very often whether Spain has any politics at 
all. Still, there are one or two patent facts in the situation 
which can scarcely be overlooked or perverted. One is that 
there is discontent enough in Spain to make the throne unsafe, 
and revolution in its dynastic sense a possibility. Else why 
the reign of terror, the silencing of the journals, the virtual 
suppression of the Cortes? Another is that the Spanish 
Opposition, taught by experience, has resolved that insurrec- 
tion is useless unless it leads to a change in the occupancy 
of the throne. And the third is that a Republic, being incon- 
sistent with the national character, with the temper of the 
Army, and with the will of the Emperor Napoleon, Queen 
Isabella can be succeeded only by a new monarch. It is 
natural enough, therefore, that the Court should regard any 





again, be the heir of Don Carlos, just readmitted to Spanish 
citizenship by the Queen. The very last person likely to be 
| selected by any great party would be the Infanta, who belongs 
‘to the family detested by Republicans, yet who would in set- 
| ting aside her sister’s children be as much the head of a new 
| dynasty as Louis Philippe ever was ; and who, as a member by 
marriage of the House of Orleans, would induce the Emperor 
| of the French to exercise his veto. Already the Parisian 
| papers have been told to affirm that the Duke de Mont- 
| pensier is an ally of Prussia, a hint which, whether false or 
true, is especially exasperating to French soldiers, who see 
clearly enough that in a war between France and Prussia a 
|strong Sovereign of Spain, having the magnificent Spanish 
|infantry at his disposal, might be master of the situation. 
| He could divert 150,000 French soldiers from the Rhine, and 
|hold them imprisoned in the garrisons below the Pyrenees, 
| 700 miles from the real scene of action. The power of the 
Emperor as against an unanimous election might be slight, 
but as against election by a party it would be irresistible, 
Everything would seem to be against the chance of any strong 
party selecting the Duchess as the Pretender, yet it is upon 
her that the Court has fixed the eyes of Spain by an exile 
which, if she is ambitious, doubles her resources for in- 
trigue. In Seville she could be watched, in Seville her 
letters could be seized, in Seville she is within reach of 
the most unscrupulous Premier in Europe; but in Lisbon 
she is free, the nearest person after the reigning family to the 
throne, the one Spanish Bourbon who can be declared the 
choice of the Revolutionists without risk to herself. It igs 
difficult to believe that an act of such folly can have been 
committed from its avowed motives, hard to avoid a suspicion 
that the Infanta has been banished not as the enemy of 
Queen Isabella, but as the only friend near enough to tell her 
the truth about the effects of the reign of terror which 
Gonzales Bravo and the priests alike wish to maintain. The 
expulsion of the Generals is a different matter. They 
are powerless unless in contact with the soldiery, but the 
expulsion of the Duchess can only increase her liberty of 
action, and create that impression of weakness which is so 
dangerous in Spain. 

It is useless, of course, to analyze the rumours which have 
followed this event, or even to discuss the probability of 
another and more successful insurrection. The one datum 
without which all calculation about Spanish politics is vain 
is wanting alike to journalists and politicians. What are the: 
soldiers saying in the guard-rooms? Nobody in London 
knows unless it be General Prim, and the opinions of an exile 
are always to be received with some distrust. If the soldiers, 
on the whole, are content, or prefer obedience to mutiny, the 
towns will be held down, and while they are securely held 
down no insurrection is possible in Spain. The peasantry, 
even if they felt the existing regime as a grievance, which is 
doubtful, and cared to defy the clergy, which is more doubtful 
still, are in no position to resist a highly organized army, or 
to do more than trouble the Court with occasional outbreaks 
scarcely more important in a political sense than our 
own Northern riots. If, on the other hand, they are 
discontented or disposed to mutiny, the Queen’s throne 
has no base, and any day may see a pronunciamento under 
which it will fall. The question is of the last importance to 
all Europe, for, as we have so frequently said, Spain with a 
settled and decently intelligent Government in accord with its 
people might at any moment become a great power, with 
influence in every quarter of the world, and with a direct 
weight in all Mediterranean affairs scarcely inferior to that 





possible pretender of the regal caste with suspicion; but why 
it should fix on the Queen’s sister as the most likely pre- | 
tender, or why, if convinced of that fact, it should think it | 
wise to increase her popularity, her freedom of action, and | 
her means of communicating with the discontented by a sen- 
tence of exile, is to outsiders almost inexplicable. The natural 
choice of any General who headed a Spanish revolt would be 
the Queen’s eldest son, the Prince of the Asturias, because as 
he is a child the General himself would be either nominally 
or virtually Regent. The questions raised abroad as to this 
Prince’s right of succession are not raised in Spain itself, 
where the masses know nothing of the gossip of the Palace, 
there would be no change in the dynasty to affront the 
national sentiment, and Rome might hope for the education 
of achild. The choice of statesmen intent only on the good 
of the country, on the other hand, would be the head of the 
House of Braganza, who brings with him as his dowry the 
unity of the Peninsula, its best rivers, harbours, and alliances. 
The choice of the Legitimists and the Ultramontanes would, 





lof France. 





A country with seventeen millions of brave 
people, resources practically without limit, and the geogra- 
phical situation of Spain is, while paralyzed by its institu- 
tions, a direct and most serious loss to the general stock of 
reserved power in Europe. Her paralysis has lasted long, but 
it will, we believe, end the day the people and their Govern- 
ment come into harmony again, and every émeute in the 
Peninsula is, therefore, of European importance. The mis- 
fortune is that as every ¢émeute must originally be military, 
Europe can never estimate beforehand its object, its chances, 
or its probable result. 





THE CRISIS IN THE WAR OFFICE. 


HE Controller-General seems to us to be getting rather 
scant justice at the hands of the Treasury and the public. 

We do not wonder at it, or greatly regret it, for until the 
Army has been made a strictly Parliamentary department, 
obedient in all ways and in every detail to the Minister at 
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War, all civilian statesmen will exhibit strong jealousy of all 
military control over expenditure. Still, justice is justice, and 
Sir H. Storks and Major-General Balfour seem to be getting 
considerably less than their share. Their plan may be inad- 
missible, but if so, it is only inadmissible because Parliament 
chooses to endure a prerogative which virtually exempts the 
Army from full Parliamentary control. Avoiding details 
which only perplex non-military readers, the plan of military 
finance laid down by the Controller-General and his assistant was 
substantially as follows. Each head of each department in the 
Army organism was to submit his estimate for the year to Sir 
Henry Storks and his colleague, who after a revision possible only 
to men thoroughly familiar with details,—who can decide off- 
hand, for example, whether there ought to be 1,000 rounds of 
ammunition in the fortresses or only 500,—would submit the 
whole to the Minister at War, a civilian and a Parliamentary 
officer, and through him to the Cabinet. If that supreme civil 
authority thought the estimate too high, or wanted it reduced 
in obedience to public opinion, either as to the whole amount 
or any section of the whole, it would send the estimates 
pack to the Controller, who would at once compel the 
Departments to make the necessary change. If he did not, 
he must either resign, or the Minister must. It is on 
these estimates alone that economy can be effected, for the 
estimates once sanctioned are certain to be spent. The 
Departments will never risk their efficiency, as they think it, 
by spending less than Parliament has allowed. We might as 
well expect a housekeeper, when limited to a figure, to expend 
less than her allowance.. For the allowance, however, the 
control thus exercised would be purely civil, would be entrusted 
solely to the responsible Ministers, and could be exercised to 
any extent or in any direction they please. But when they 
had announced their decision, and the House of Commons had 
endorsed it, then the Departments were to spend the money, 
subject, as we understand the plan, to the Controller-General, 
aided and checked by an independent audit, but not to the 
Treasury. The department would, in fact, be complete 
within itself, and therefore responsible in the highest degree 
for all its acts through the Cabinet Minister, the Secretary at 
War, who, be it remembered, appoints and can remove the 
Controller-General. Such an arrangement is in accord with 
the practice of other departments, and is necessary to perfect 
the centralization which is the life of an efficient Army, and 
the very object of the recent reform. 

To this plan, however, the Treasury and the public object 
upon the following ground. The Controller-General, a soldier, 
will be the virtual master of military finance, the Finan- 
cial Secretary being under the plan his servant, and a soldier 
is bound not only by law, but by military feeling, to 
obey the direct orders of his superior. It is notorious that a 
soldier will look to the Commander-in-Chief for orders rather 
than to the Minister at War, the Commander-in-Chief having 
the power of promoting or neglecting him ; and the ultimate 
financial law of the Army will, therefore, it is feared, be the 
wish of the Duke of Cambridge. His Royal Highness, 
though a far better Commander-in-Chief than the outside 
public believes, is not a responsible servant of the nation. He 


by the Minister at War, and to be desirous of extravagance, 
he would not under the plan be able to spend a 
sixpence more than the Cabinet and Parliament had allowed. 
The War Minister would be responsible as he is now, and 
possessed of this additional power, that his subordinate the 
Controller-General would have the knowledge as well 
as the authority to compel the “heads of departments” to 
abstain from spending so much, work which he himself, 
from deficiency of detailed knowledge, has the greatest 
difficulty in executing. He can,-under the plan, order a 
department to demand less as well as' to spend less, and it is 
before the money has been secured, not after it, that 
economies must be introduced. The burden on the nation 
would not only not be increased, but would, through this 
instrumentality, be much more readily diminished, while the 
dualism which has hitherto prevented all efficiency would be 
exchanged for a graduated and centralized authority. The 
Treasury influence over details would be less, but the | 
Treasury control, as exercised in the Cabinet by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would be as complete as 
ever, more complete, because the Minister at War would 
have an instrument in the Controller-General as well 
informed as the Horse Guards itself. If the Treasury in- 
sists on interfering in detail, of course its policy is the one 
it has avowed, to make the Controller and the Financial 
Secretary co-ordinate authorities, and to appoint the latter 
itself. But what is this but to recreate the very dualism which 
it was the object of the recent reform to abolish? The Horse 
Guards may as well be at loggerheads with the War Office as 
the War Office with the Treasury. If the Controller is to have 
to fight the Financial Secretary over every minute and order, 
he may as well cease to exist, for the old anarchy will again be 
supreme ; in a week, everybody will be shifting responsibility 
on everybody else, there will be no real hierarchy in the mili- 
tary system, and ultimately the Heads of Departments will 
escape, as they do now, from any financial control at all. 
Even under the present arrangement, it would, we believe, 
be safer and more economical to carry out the plan of the 
Controller-General than to throw it over, which is what the 
Treasury, apparently, intends to do, thus re-creating all the 
evils the reform was intended to remove; but the root of 
mischief in this, as in every other attempted reform in the 
Army, is the double government. It is because there exists 
an authority in the Army, and above the Army, which is not 
responsible to Parliament, that Parliament and the Press ex- 
hibit such jealousy of every project of Army reform. If the 
Minister were as absolute, subject to his responsibility, as the 
Home Secretary, or even as the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
if his order were final unless upset by Parliament, if the 
General Commanding-in-Chief were only his highest and most 
confidential subordinate, there would be no necessity and no 
excuse for all this jangling, this collision of soldier and 
civilian, this incessant doubt whether we are to endanger 
economy or endanger efficiency, to trust the War 
Office or confide in the Treasury. The Army would 
be a regular department of the State, subject in every 
detail to Parliament, and therefore trusted to manage 





is subordinate only to the Crown, while one of his great 
merits as head of the Army makes him peculiarly dangerous | 
in finance. He probably knows more of military detail than | 
any man under his command, while any civilian who criticized | 
his estimates would probably be compelled in five minutes to | 
acknowledge that he knew comparatively little about the 
matter. Of course, setting aside all vague talk about the | 
natural extravagance of military chiefs, any man responsible 
for an army wishes that army to be efficient, and it is feared | 
that what with its power of promotion, and its knowledge of 
detail, and its desire for efficiency, the Horse Guards would | 
contrive to spend even more than is spent now; that the 
economical civilian influence would be completely overwhelmed | 
by the extravagant military power, that any waste once sanc- | 
tioned would go on for ever. We should have, as it were, a | 

hal Niel in England, postponing all things to that per- 
fectness of preparation which, when demanded for the Army, 
Englishmen have so learned to dread. 

_ As we have said, we are neither surprised that these objec- 
tions should be raised, nor do we regret it, jealousy of military 
control being both right and natural in Parliament ; but the 
a are pushed to lengths which will ultimately defeat 
eee object. In the first place, the talk about the control of 
the Horse Guards leading to bankruptcy is almost nonsensical 
“a its exaggeration. Even supposing the Duke of Cambridge to 

absolute over the Controller, whois selected not by him, but 





every detail for itself. At present the economist states- 
men feel as if they were dealing with an alien power, a 
power to be watched, ‘and suspected, and controlled ; a power 
which had better be inefficient than permitted to attain a 
dangerous efficiency. We treat the Army as we treat Sepoys, 
say they shall only have an exploded weapon, lest, perchance, 
they should some day prove too powerful for their friends. 
Jealousy is, no doubt, an estimable quality in politics, but 
jealousy will not create armies, and in this case the jealousy 
is not altogether reasonable. If the Minister at War fixes the 
sum to be spent, and through the Controller-General regu- 
lates the spending of it, what is there to be so very jealous 
about? Is it, perchance, that independence of the chiefs of 
departments which is the root alike of anarchy and of extra- 
vagance in our military system ? ‘ 


COUNT BISMARCK AND NEW GERMANY. 


" Edinburgh Review has been bold enough to attack the 

most original and successful statesman of the day, not 
for the blots upon his policy, but for its whole tenor and the 
character of its methods. As far as regards Count Bismarck’s 
hostility to popular government, no one who has the least belief 
in political liberty can hesitate to regret, with the Edinburgh re- 
viewer, that the Prussian Minister did not prefer to begin, like 
Count Cavour, by making Prussia the centre of German liberty, 
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and to gain his adherents in the rest of Germany by holding out | burg dispute of last year, when Germany was boiling over and 
to them, as Piedmont did to Italy, the hope of union with a/ France ill prepared, instead of waiting till the German 


thoroughly free and independent State. 


So far as that course | enthusiasm had cooled down, the weight of Prussian taxation 


was open to Count Bismarck, no doubt in neglecting it he | had been painfully felt in the other States, and France had 


preferred the lower and more immediate triumph to the | got her Chassepot. 


That, however, can scarcely be urged as 


higher and grander policy which might have been in store for | a fault against him by a critic who remarks upon how much 
him if he had attracted Germany to Prussia by the mere force | of his boasted “ blood and iron” Bismarck might have spared, 


of a hearty political admiration and sympathy. 


the Edinburgh reviewer, waiving that point, proceeds to com- | what perverse. 


But when | if he had but imitated Cavour. The remark seems to us some- 


Unquestionably as a matter of fact Count 


pare the alternative policies which he considers to have been | Bismarck has not used his blood and iron half as freely as 


open to Count Bismarck after Sadowa,—the policy of a loose | Cavour. 


but wider network of Confederation (without annexations), 


including the States south of the Main, but leaving Hanover 
with its independent sovereignty untouched,—and the policy | Germany. 


The Seven Weeks’ War cost Prussia far less relatively 
| than it cost Italy, and in Italy the demand for ‘blood and 
iron’ has been much larger and more chronic than in 
This is no reproach to Cavour, for the difference 





which he actually pursued of annexing as much as he then dared, | between the civilization of Sicily or Naples and the 


but excluding the States south of the Main from the Confeder- 
acy in order to disarm the opposition of France,—and upbraids 
Count Bismarck for not preferring the former, he seems to us 
to pass a very unsound and prejudiced judgment. The critic 
believes that the Emperor Napoleon would have been equally 
well satisfied whether the whole of Germany, exclusive of 
Austria, had been united in the form of a Confederacy under 
Prussian leadership, but without any annexations, except those 
of Nassau and Hesse Cassel, which were necessary to com- 
plete the continuity of the Prussian territory, or whether, in 
compensation for the greater coherence of a more homogene- 
ous State, Prussia had left out, as she did, the States 
south of the Main from the nominal league (more properly the 
dominion) over which she assumed the protectorate. But 
while he thinks that the Emperor would have acceded to 
either course, he holds that a wider and less coherent Confede- 
ration, covering the whole surface of non-Austrian Germany, 
but abjuring for the time the policy of annexation or extended 
dominion, would have been the wiser and longer-sighted policy. 

The reviewer's reasons for so thinking are not always very 
decisively stated, but appear to be these,—that by the policy 
of annexation South Germany has been thoroughly alarmed, 
and, consequently, Germany itself more strongly divided, 
though in the North so suddenly raised into a great 
power, than she had ever been since the Confederation 
of the Rhine;—that the true course was to assimilate the 
policy of the German States before connecting them under 
one government; that, as it is, Count Bismarck has created a 
reaction against himself and his New Germany, even in the 
North, among the annexed States themselves ; that “ the dis- 
proportion between Prussia and the other German States has 
now become so great that even the accession of the South 
could scarcely establish a balance sufficiently equal to allow of 
the working of a federal organization ;” and yet that the 
Unitarian policy cannot advance beyond the Main without bring- 
ing in the armed opposition of an empire now well prepared 
and the most formidable in Europe, France. Hence, according 
to the Edinburgh reviewer, Count Bismarck has reached a 
point where he cannot stop, where he will not recede, where 
he dare not advance. The present Federal organization is a 
clumsy sham. Without leaving any real power to the 
smaller States federated, it burdens those States with the 
taxation necessary for Prussia’s purposes, plus the expense of a 
separate Court. The Federal Chancellor, moreover, is not really 
responsible to the Federal Assembly; ‘the whole system is a 
mere stop-gap till Prussia feels strong enough to Prussian- 
ize the whole of North Germany. But, in the meantime, the 
unpopularity of her system is repelling the South more and 
more, and even alienating part of the North. The Customs 
Parliament proved how little feeling there is as yet, how much 
less than had been expected, in favour of the coalition with the 
South. On the whole, unity has been grasped at too soon, 
before the community of feeling which would have fitted for 
unity had been inspired ;—and the consequence is a dread of the 
ability of France to prevent unity far greater than existed a 
year ago, because Prussia is losing moral ground, while France 
has gained in offensive power. 

Now, that many of these criticisms on Count Bismarck’s 
policy are true, as far as they go, we have no doubt at all ; 
but what seems to us clear is that they do not go far; that 
had he adopted the much feebler policy suggested by the 
reviewer, many of the same criticisms, and many much more 
cogent, would have been equally valid; that, in fact, without 
a strong dose of the Unitarian policy nothing would have been 
effected at all, and that if, on the whole, there is any soundness 
in the reviewer's criticism, it is in his hint that Count Bismarck, 
to carry out his own scheme consistently, should have availed 
himself of the national enthusiasm at the time of the Luxem- 


civilization of Piedmont had long been infinitely greater 
ithan the difference between the civilization of Prussia 
and the civilization of the least advanced of all the German 
| States. But still, when we are told of the reaction against 
| Prussia in Nassau and Hesse Cassel, we cannot help asking 
| what is the reaction against the House of Savoy in Naples, 
| Sicily, and even Tuscany and Lombardy? It is in the very 
|; nature of things that when a lightly taxed State gratifies its 
| noble national ambition at the expense of sharing the heavier 
| national burdens, a period of reaction should come, in which 
the old ease of life is regretted and the new tension deplored. 
But unquestionably Germany was better prepared for this, 
| and has felt it far less keenly, than Italy. To argue that, in 
order to avoid this, Bismarck should have contented himself 
with a mere loosely knit Confederation, extending over 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden, and should have resisted 
the temptation to annex Hanover and Holstein, which is 
what we understand the writer to mean, seems to us like 
arguing that he should have utterly wasted his victory, 
and followed in the wake of the imbecile Prussian 
policy of 1848. What, of all things, the Germans,—and 
the German Liberals most of all,—wished and needed, was 
to have some gage and pledge of the coming German unity. 
It is true, that a common view as regards popular govern- 
ment would have been a most hopeful antecedent of unifica- 
tion. But Count Bismarck saw, or thought he saw, a dis- 
position on the part of the Liberals to fritter away the wish of 
Germany for a strong national policy in empty sentiment; 
and undoubtedly the accomplishment of a single great step 
towards the territorial unification of Germany has done more to 
give the Germans confidence in their practical power and to 
strengthen the popular hope in the future, than all the feeble 
Confederations in the world—of the empty talk of which Ger- 
many was sick. Yet these Confederations could not but have 
been feeble if Count Bismarck’s object ought to have been, as 
the Edinburgh reviewer alleges, not to alarm the South, but, on 
the contrary, to entice it with the appearance and hope of inde- 
pendence. Germany was in fact impatient for action. We cannot 
conceive of anything that would have satisfied this national as- 
piration less than to have followed up such a victory as Sadowa 
by so impotent a step as a new Bund too loose in its organization 
to threaten the independent authority of any of its members. 
On the whole, we cannot give much credence to the state- 
ment that Count Bismarck has now got to a point where he 
can neither retreat, nor advance, nor stop still. That has 
been said often before, and the old solution, solvitur ambu- 
lando, has been found sufficient. It may be true that just now 
Wurtemburg and Bavaria are feeling the full strength of the 
reactionary tendency; but how would it be if France really 
threatened, as the reviewer expects, to make the junction of 
Baden with the Northern league a casus belli? Would not the 
German enthusiasm, which was excited so vehemently about 
the much weaker case of Luxemburg, rise in a moment to 
blood-heat, and sweep away with it all those petty grumblings 
about taxation and local institutions on which the Edinburgh 
critic counts so confidently? It is true that Count Bismarck’s im- 
perialist tendencies, his contempt for Parliamentary govern- 
ment, have seriously diminished his command of the most truly 
national feeling in Germany. This we heartily regret, though 
we do not think that the Liberals are without blame for 
having cared so much less for organizing the Prussian power 
than for wrangling with their Government. But we do not 
believe that Germany can ever be imperialized. France, heed 
De Tocqueville showed, was in preparation for the imperial 
form of government for a century before it came. In Ger- 
many, on the contrary, the individualism and local life have 
always been disproportionately strong. Germany needs unifi- 








cation, but in Germany unification can never mean the dead 
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level of a monotony like that of the Napoleonic régime in 
France. If Count Bismarck can by his great genius overpower 
the intense individualism and localism of the small States, he 
will do a great work; but his own imperialist crotchets will 
disappear with him, and leave behind a Germany not only 
national, but free. 








MISS TAYLOR VERSUS THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
ON MARRIAGE. 

ISS HELEN TAYLOR has encountered the able jurist and 
M politician who has thrown so much force into our contem- 
porary the Pall Mall Gazette, not without credit to herself, and, on 
some points at least, not without defeat to that “ physically and in- 
tellectually and morally superior being” with whomshe has engaged. 
To the first position, indeed, of the Pall Mall writer on the gene- 
ral inferiority of women in physical, intellectual, and moral force, 
—say, of three married women out of every four, to the husbands 
they have chosen,—as proved by the fact that on al] important points 
at issue men do in fact take the lead, Miss Taylor, we think, has 
not made any sufficient reply. She admits the physical inferiority, 
and asserts that this alone would, in the absence of any moral 
scruple in men’s consciences, turn the balance against women, if 
they were in other respects the equals of men; in other words, 
she hints that physical inferiority is a sufficient explanation of the 
actually inferior privileges of women, without assuming their 
inferiority in intellectual and moral force. ‘To this the Pall Mall 
rejoins that /ittle men, who are, as a class, physically inferior to 
their fellows, do not suffer on that account, because, being 
morally and intellectually their equals, the physical inferiority 
makes too little difference to be of any account. Both the argu- 
ment and the reply seem to us on the verge of special pleading, if 
not mere special pleading. ‘The reply is bad, because little men 
are not sufficiently distinct to form a class by themselves, so as 
even to suggest a separate kind of treatment. The argument is 
worthless, because every one knows that as a matter of fact three 
out of four men do get through more active work, show a higher 
capacity of organization, attain a higher point in the pursuits to 
which they apply their minds, and generally make themselves 
more felt both in society and in life, than the women with whom 
it is most natural to compare them,—say, their wives, if they have 
any. Education may account for a good deal, but even in music, 
which all women have learnt more habitually and thoroughly 
than men, have we had any women composers who can match the 
men? It seems to us clear that, apart from special pleas, not 
more than (say) a quarter of the women are, in general force of 
character, the equals or superiors of average men. ‘They have 
qualities of their own in which three out of every four women are 
superior to men, but.they are not the qualities which would come 
under the general expression, ‘ force of character.’ 

On the other hand, under the second head of the controversy, as 
to the monarchical character of the family, we think Miss Taylor 
has gained a decided triumph over her forcible antagonist ; not 
that we understand, or, if we understand, in the least agree with, 
the assertion that ‘the two benefits men gain by marriage are 
confidence in women’s fidelity and the certainty of paternity ;” 
for we do not see that they gain either by marriage in any sense 
in which they do not also gain other benefits far nearer to the heart 
of the matter. If Miss Taylor is speaking of the mere legal tie, 
they gain neither ; if she is speaking of more than this, they gain 
infinitely more, the identification of interests, the community of 
joys and sorrows, the common moral and spiritual life, in a word, 


utterly deny that it is in any sense a consequence of her view, or 
has any connection with it. Her view seems to be,—such, at all 
events, is the natural and fair statement of it,—that the political 
analogy of ‘monarchy’ is a wholly false one. ‘The true analogy for 
illustrating the nature of family government is rather, as it seems 
to us, the well known doctrine that in the case of double stars or 
the sun and its planets, the centre round which each moves is the 
centre of gravity of the system,—neither star moving round 
the other, but both around a point which is nearer to the 
greater than to the less in proportion to its greater weight. 
So we should say, and we think Miss Taylor would say, that the 
centre of authority in the family is some variable point which 
depends on the way in which the husband’s and the wife’s influ- 
ences variously work into each other,—and which is often materi- 
ally altered by the appearance on the scene of children. If the 
husband has, as he usually, perhaps, has, the greater influence on 
all matters of general regulation and finance, and the wife more 
on all matters of domestic arrangement and society, it soon 
becomes understood to whom the casting-vote on either set of 
questions really belongs. If the husband, as he sometimes does if 
he is a finnikin man, absorbs authority in ali things, great and 
small, the wife dwindles into a cypher; and if the wife does the 
same, as also sometimes happens, the husband disappears in like 
manner,—drops, as it were, into the sun, and merely swells the 
moral influence of the central power. But as a rule, life is soon 
organized into departments, in some of which, generally the more 
externally important, the wife yields to the husband ; in others 
of which, probably of most importance to the internal happiness 
of the household, the husband yields to the wife, in either case, 
usually, the wishes of the one modifying those of the other,—this 
seems to us the true account of the centre of authority in family 
life. But is it true, as the Pall Mall asserts, that in the final 
resort a legal authority must be reserved to some one at the cost 
of allowing divorce for incompatibility of temper, if it be not? 
We do not hesitate to say that the /egal authority now reserved to 
husbands is absolutely a dead letter, and exercises no more control 
over the institution of marriage than the doctrine of scintilla juris. 
If it were totally abolished it would be neither more nor less 
reasonable to allow divorce for incompatibility of temper than it now 
is. The great reason for refusing divorce on this ground alone, 
is very well stated by the writer in the Pall Mall himself, but 
how it applies more to the present condition of things than to that 
which would exist if the /egal authority given to the husband were 
to disappear, we are wholly unable to say. ‘This is what he 
says :— 

“‘ As for what the writer of the article in question thinks, he thinks 
that one of the largest classes of human beings is composed of people 
who, having little original power, are very much what law and custom 


make them. As to its members, he thinks with Lord Stowell that in 
innumerable cases the legal necessity of being husbands and wives 


| makes them good husbands and wives, and that the knowledge that the 


relation between husband and wife is practically indissoluble [and 
that the husband has a legal right, if need be, to the wife’s obedience], 
settles innumerable questions which might and would ripen into serious 
quarrels, and possibly into divorces, if the ‘ State intervened to settle’ 
them.” 

Omit the few words which we have put in brackets, and how is 
the force of this consideration in the least lessened? If the husband 
cannot enforce his moral authority, does any one suppose that in 
one family out of ten thousand the possibility of resort to the law 
by a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights is a consideration 
which ever enters into the matter at all? Now and then, in the 
rarest possible cases, a husband has resort to that humiliating 
expedient, which a wife can almost always practically avoid by 





all that constitutes unity, and alone could constitute it. But apart | 
from this astounding assertion of Miss ‘Taylor's, which was quite | 
unnecessary for her argument, and seems to us put forth as a 
piece of moral bravado, she has surely vastly the better of her 
antagonist in this branch of the argument. She contends that 
the family is not a monarchy, that there is no need and no room 
for an absolute authority in it, and that if the absence of any such 
authority leads to constant quarrelling, it will only lead to constant 


running away. But, in point of fact, does not every one know 
that a separation would be acceded to by 999 men out of 1,000, 
rather than ask the Court to enforce what they had been unable, 
and knew themselves to be unable, by their own moral influence, to 
bring about? We do not believe that the mere legal right of the 
husband to govern the family has the smallest possible influence 
on the question, or that if it were abolished, there would be any 
more reason for allowing divorce for mere incompatibility of temper 








quarrelling in the case of the minority who are unfit for mar- 
nage (or at least for their own marriage), and who show them- 


than there is now. In point of fact, the practical indissolubility 
of marriage probably leads to concessions on the husband's part 


selves as unfit for it now under the doctrine of the legal | fully as often as on the wife’s,—and that in cases, too, where he is 
subordination of women as they would under the doctrine of equal | really the stronger in character, and yields because he is so, and can 
- To this the Pall Mall replies that the logical consequence | therefore see better the folly of bickerings and pertinacity in small 
o admitting the doctrine of equal rights, is, to permit divorce for | things. But if this ‘ practical indissolubility ” produces as much 


ba 


op paged of temper, * and that unless the right of the hus- | concession on one side as the other, why should the abolition of 
nd to be master in his own house is recognized by law, this is| the husband's final legal authority lead to any relaxation in the 


— must of necessity come to.” ‘The Pall Mall believes that | rule of practical indissolubility? All, in fact, that the practical 
ss Taylor would admit and accept this consequence of her view. | indissolubility of marriage effects, is, to make husbands and wives 





We do not in the least know whether she would or not, but we | alike feel that it is all but a moral necessity for them to live in peace 
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somehow ; and we rather think they are full as likely to live in| ties, the haughtily calm Englishman who, ruling Malays, in fiye 


peace, to effect practical compromises, and find a common mean 
between the two divergent wills, if neither has legal authority 
over the other, as if the law authoritatively decides which of the 
two is to be over the other. Wherever the real centre of gravity of 
the family is, whether in the husband or the wife, or (as usually) 
between the two but nearer perhaps to the former, it needs no 
law to discover it. Wherever the law is called into operation, the 
family is already practically ruptured, and is not likely to be re-knit 
by any law. And in the case of the not very few families where the 
wife is virtually the head, the legal condition of the matter at present 


years rendered murder a forgotten crime. ‘The career of discovery 
is still open, though few discoveries will now add much to the 
world’s resources; but the career of the conquering adventurer, of 
the supreme man who was discoverer, conqueror, ruler, all in one, 
who was sailor, serjeant, and Sultan together, who could stop a 
leak, or found a capital, or compel millions to acknowledge that 
among them had lighted a born king, bas, we fear, ended for 
ever. 

All manner of circumstances are against his revival. The 
world, or the ownership of the world, has, to begin with, been 


probably only serves to make her assert her superior moral force | pretty nearly parcelled out, and parcelled out among communities 


more openly and ostentatiously, because she remembers that in the 
eye of the law she is subordinated to the man whom sherules. It 
seems to us that the Pali Mall’s assumption that, if ordinary mar- 
riages are to be indissoluble, the law must insist on the obedience of 
the wife as the only mode of solving the questions which will arise 
between the parties, is a purely technical view of the matter. 
What such a condition of the law doves necessitate is, that unless 
some compromise shall be arrived at, both parties know they will be 
under the legal restrictions of the law of marriage without enjoying 
any of its moral and social advantages, and that is a consideration 
which will weigh with each in proportion to his or her reasonable- 
ness, and not weigh a tittle the less or the more because the law 
has taken occasion to state in which party it considers that the final 
authority ought in the abstract to be vested. On the whole, Miss 
Helen Taylor has, we think, the advantage of her able opponent, 
though she has needlessly diminished the extent of that advantage 
by throwing out one or two rash, unpleasant, and, as it seems to 
us, utterly irrational, challenges to those who hold with us that 
marriage involves obligations of the highest and most spiritual 
kind, compared with which the benefits on which she lays stress 
are but as the body to the soul. 





CONQUERING ADVENTURERS. 

EAN STANLEY has assented to the interment of Rajah 
D Brooke in Westminster Abbey, and a subscription is in 
course of collection to pay the expenses of the ceremonial. Some 
statue or tablet or other stone thing is necessary, we presume, to 
the perfectness of the honour, or we could have dispensed without 
regret with the begging element in an affair which ought at 
least to have the external appearance of a national recognition. 
Englishmen would, however, we believe, have thought a subscrip- 
tion to pay St. Peter's entrance fees to Heaven quite a natural and 
honorific proceeding, and it is well that the bones of the old Rajah 
should rest, on any terms, in- the British Pantheon. Personally, 
he was quite deserving of the honour. Apart from a slight taint 
of the vulgar British form of the crave for distinction, as shown, 
for example, in the hunger for a baronetcy revealed in his private 
letters, the man was a great man, an adventurer of the old strain, 
and something more. The first idea of his life was to acquire a new 
domain for civilization, the second, that the domain should be 
British ; and had he lived but fifty years earlier, had he not made 
one sleepless and powerful enemy, had he even been able to impress 
Lord Palmerston as he impressed smaller men, Sir James Brooke 
would have added a new Australia to the sovereignty of Great 
Britain. With the aid of a single regiment and a couple of gun- 
boats he would have founded a new Indian Empire, as vast, as 
rich, and hereafter to be as populous as the old. There was in him 
throughout his life a potential Clive. It was not to be, but in 
striving towards his great object the daring adventurer did 
little evil and much good, spread civilization as far as he 
had the means, conciliated savage tribes, and with all the 
force of his strong nature loved and pursued justice. It was 
stern justice very often, but so is the justice of Heaven; and we 
believe the English Cortez really loved it, would have secured it 
had justice been as fatal to his own interests as it was beneficial 
to their advancement. The man who offered a continent, justly 
won, to England and civilization deserves the recognition of both ; 
and he had another, though more accidental, claim upon the 
guardian of the historic cemetery. He was in all human pro- 
bability the last of his race and kind. With him ended, we fear, 
the list to which England has contributed so many names, the list 
of the Conquering Adventurers, of the men who have won, partly 
by violence, partly by audacity, and partly by force of character, 
great regions of the world to civilization and order. It begins in 
our modern world with the greatest of modern men, the patient 
Italian hero who discovered America and had immortality stolen from 
him by a lieutenant ; and it ends, we fear, with a man who, though 
far below Columbus in character, yet possessed many of his quali- 





to whom a scientific organization has imparted a strength superior 
to that of any individual. Of great desolate regions without pro- 
prietors there are none, of great savage regions few. Suppose an 
Englishman, or American, with a goodly armed vessel and five 
hundred obedient desperadoes, to set out to found a kingdom, where 
is he to go? The two Americas are occupied, after a fashion. 
He might, perhaps, seize Patagonia ; or if a citizen of the United 
States, carve out for himself some dominion in Spanish America, 
as the brave and able agent of the slaveholders, Walker, so nearly 
succeeded in doing. Twenty years hence, perhaps less, a better 
than Walker may interest his countrymen in a similar effort, and 
build on the banks of the Amazon a society which will rival that 
now rising on those of the Mississippi. But he will be hardly an 
Adventurer in the true sense of the term, will be aided by his 
State, and will be compelled to cast the realm he founds intog 
stereotyped form, to abstain from being original,—as we must in 
justice remark the Conquistadores abstained. ‘They had not even 
originality enough to weld the civilized and semi-civilized worlds 
together, as we are doing in Asia, and to-day white man and 
dark man in Spanish America stand apart, obedient to separate 
laws, with different objects and wide disparities of social order, 
There will be conquering adventurers in South America of 
Walker's sort, no doubt, but we doubt if they will enchain human 
imaginations as their prototypes did, if they will add much to our 
knowledge, or anything to civilization. Then Formosa may be 
seized, and Formosa might be an England; or New Guinea, 
and New Guinea is a possible Ceylon exaggerated into a small 
continent; or Madagascar, the island Italy; or point after point 
along the eastern and western coasts of Africa. A genius at the 
head of the Transvaal Republic, with the art to secure the 
reverence of nomads or to import an Arab tribe, might even now 
build up in Africa an Empire very great, as great as that of the 
Moguls, and slowly create an original civilization. Central Africais 
no harcer to people than India was when Rama enlisted the mon- 
keys, i.e., the aborigines, on his side. A Russian or a Pole may found 
something in the East of Central Asia,—suppose Siberia revolts,— 
or a Frenchman like De Bussy may wander out from Saigon to 
build between that settlement and Canton a kingdom. But in the 
richest and most enticing regions of the world the day of the con- 
quering adventurer is over. Civilization has prohibited private 
war. If ahero invaded Moroeco he would be reminded that, though 
Morocco might need conquering, Moroccan Consols were quoted 
on the Bourses of Europe, and sooner or later the Bourses control 
Chassepots and Sniders. The two Americas are guarded by the 
terrible Republic which claims them both in reversion, and keeps 
them wildernesses until her preparatory surveys are complete. 
France eyes North Africa with a feeling that she will not conquer 
the old granary, and that no one else shall. North-East Africa,— 
the best chance for an adventurer with Arabs to help him,—is 
protected by English jealousy of any attempt to make the 
Isthmus European—anybody may have the cellars, but we fight 
for the house-door key,—and South Africa is ours. Over the whole 
of Northern Asia the shadow of the Czars has fallen, preventing pri- 
vate enterprise, except when headed by a Yakoob Beg, or other 
Mahommedan leader, not intent mainly on advancing the world’s 
eareer. China is too populous for a filibuster, though Mr. Lay 
might have built an Empire, and an European adventurer may 
yet carve out a State; and in the extreme South of Asia the 
British, French, and Dutch Viceroys wield powers before which 
adventurers quail, If Australia were independent, and wanted 
dependencies some Cortez of Melbourne or Pizarro from Bris- 
bane might shake the Dutch dominion, and make of the Arehi- 
pelago such a dependency, so varied, so rich, and so accessible, 
as the world has not yet seen, but to-day the Dutch flag can be 
braved only by a State. The Pacific is similarly protected. Except 
New Guinea, there is hardly an island on earth we know of w , 
having, where the Viking could raise hisflag,and say, ““Thisis mine, 
without being assailed by some patient, white-faced person im § 
black coat, with an intimation that his enterprise must be abandoned, 
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an intimation, if disobeyed, to be followed after years of paralyzing 
talk by an irresistible storm of shell. Civilization has failed in 
many things,—for example, in making London habitable,—but in 
this it has not failed,—it has covered itself with an armour which 
no genius, or daring, or inventiveness may pierce. What it wills 
may not always be done, but what it forbids can never be done ; and 
it forbids successful private war, the adventure which under this or 
that pretty name, and with this or that of admissible object, 
includes and means conquest. A thousand Rajah Brookes could 
not land on the Nicobars while that patient sepoy sentry is walking 
perpetually by the white flagstaff with the slightly tattered Union 
Jack. 

Is it a good thing or a bad thing that this groove for human 
effort should have been closed up? We suspect, on the whole, it is 
a bad thing ; that the sword is an instrument of advance for the 
world, as well as the plough ; that Papua, for example, is not the 
nobler, but the less noble, for her independence ; that ‘* private 
enterprise” was a readily available form of conquest ; that there 
are men and will be men whose highest function is to “found ” in 
the highest sense of that great word, who will henceforward find 
that for their special function there is in the scheme of the world 
no scope. In the end, when the present period of indifference has 
terminated, and statesmen, once more convinced that there are 
ends worth gaining, settle down again to their work, the business 
of conquest may be resumed under another form ; and these men 
will again be utilized, but for the present their groove is, we fear, 
blocked up. The spirit of adventure which never perishes till 
manliness has perished also must expend itself in other ways, 
better ways, perhaps, softer, more Christian, less full of sovereign 
‘volition ; but still pettier and slower ways, which if they raise, will 
nevertheless not attract or enchain mankind. There is heroism 
in Dr. Livingstone, heroism also in the Arctic voyagers, and we 
doubt not their chance of Heaven is far better than that of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, or of the fierce bastard who bade human 
sacrifice cease on the American Continent; but there is still a 
touch of wild blood in us Englishmen which will make us all 
instinctively regret the closing of that long line of daring and 
-dangerous instruments of Providence to which we have in our 
history so largely contributed. Greatis the cotton mill, and greater 
the telegraph ; but after all both have arrived mainly because one 
Welf,—barbarian from whom springs Queen Victoria,—was, as 
Rajah Brooke of his day, not afraid to invade. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


LXXI.—CeEntTRAL ENGLAND :—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND Wanr- 
WICKSHIRE.—GEOGRAPHY. 


W* now come to what may in more than one sense be called 
the heart of England, the two most central of the Midland 
‘Counties, and those which still express more distinctly perhaps 
than any other counties the characteristics of those Saxon and 
Danish races, the amalgamation of which made those English 
whom Shakespeare loved to portray, alike in their healthy honesty 
-of purpose and sturdy perseverance, and in their somewhat gro- 
tesque simplicity of mind and monotony of occupation. ‘The 
great nest of mechanical industry which now somewhat disturbs 
the associations connected with Shakespeare's country has really 
sprung up in the midst of it, without overlaying its older fea- 
tures, and there is still much within the limits of Warwick- 
shire which recalls rather the memories of the forest of Arden 
r of Goodman Dull, than of the busy workshops and forges of 
Birmingham and the artizan life of the nineteenth century. The 
topographers of Northamptonshire, too,—John Dryden’s county, 
the land of “squires and spires,”—tell us with pride that “ its 
tongue is singularly pure ;” that Fuller says of it, *‘ the language 
of the common people is generally the best of any shire in Eng- 
land,” giving as a proof that a hard-labouring man of this county, 
though acknowledging words above his comprehension in the 
metrical Psalms of that (the Stuart) period, assured him 
that the last translation of the Bible agreed perfectly with 
the common speech of this county; that nowhere in this 
{the nineteenth) century “will an educated stranger have 
80 little difficulty in understanding and being understood, and this 
not only from the purity of pronunciation (so much the more 
remarkable from the broad provincialisms of Leicestershire and 
Buckinghamshire on either side), but from the local words being so 
apt and expressive that even when unfamiliar the sound at once 
Suggests the sense ;” and that no county in the present day exhibits 
a healthier and happier proportion and amalgamation of classes ; 
nowhere are there fewer lines of social demarcation, and nowhere, 





politics notwithstanding, a more general feeling of cordial good- 
will among all parties and classes ; that there are no overpowering 
proprietors, few non-resident landlords, the farms of a moderate 
size,” an intermediate class of yeomen proprietors, little strict 
game-preserving, and a manufacturing and trading interest great 
enough to be very sensible, but not overpowering. Such are the 
counties of our two essentially English poets, and in them we seem 
to recognize something of the sturdy independence and stolid con- 
tentment of the Saxon harmoniously blended with the more enter- 
prising genius and simple innate courtesy of the Scandinavian. 

Northamptonshire consists of a long and narrow strip of 
territory, stretching from north-east to south-west for 66 miles, 
and with a greatest breadth at right angles to its length of 26 miles, 
the average breadth, however, being hardly as much as 16 miles. 
Its area is 1,016 square miles; its population in 1851 was 212,380, 
and in 1861, 227,704. Leaving the neighbourhood of Lincoln- 
shire and Huntingdonshire at Crowland and Peterborough, it 
forms a long barrier between the former of these counties, 
Rutland, Leicestershire, and Warwickshire on the north- 
west, and Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, and Buckinghamshire 
on the south-east, while its south-western extremity fits as 
in. a sort of socket into the county of Oxford, near Ded- 
dington. Its greatest breadth is measured by a line passing 
from the meeting of the frontiers of Leicestershire and Warwick- 
shire on the north-west to Stony Stratford in the centre of the 
Buckinghamshire frontier on the south-east. 

Warwickshire, in shape something like an irregular diamond or 
double triangle, has a greatest length of 50 miles, and a greatest 
breadth of 33 miles, with an area of 881 square miles, or 
563,946 acres, and a population in 1851 of 475,013; and in 1861, 
of 561,855. It is bounded on the north, for a very small space, by 
Derbyshire, and on the north-east by Leicestershire, which forms 
with Staffordshire on the north-west the northern angle of the 
county; Northamptonshire on the east forms the socket of the 
eastern angle ; Oxfordshire on the south-east and Gloucestershire 
on the south-west form the southern angle of the county, while 
the western angle or rather shoulder is enclosed by Worcestershire 
on the west. ‘There is, therefore, a certain symmetry in the 
disposition of the neighbouring counties relatively to Warwickshire, 
which may have given to its population a many-sided, but well 
balanced and broad English character. 

The surfaces of the two counties are not very dissimilar, and 
perhaps originally resembled each other in general appearance very 
much more than they do at present. Neither of them have any 
very high hills, but each presents a gently undulating surface. 
Horace Walpole speaks of the dumpling hills of Northamptonshire 
In this latter county the original forest character has nearly disap- 
peared, and the plough, which to so great an extent displaced the 
ash tree (still, however, the staple timber of Northamptonshire), has 
in its turn given place to the grazing ground. Warwickshire, on the 
contrary, though there is a great extent of pasture land, is still very 
well timbered, there being woods and coppices on every estate of 
any extent, besides hedge-row trees, in form unusually beautiful 
and luxuriant, though the advancing spirit of high farming is 
beginning to strip the county of this natural ornament. The oak 
here predominates, as the ash in Northamptonshire. 

In Northamptonshire “‘a nearly continuous range of heights 
runs just within the northern boundary, commencing near Ded- 
dington, and running in a south-western direction to the neighbour- 
hood of Watford, where it turns more to the south, and meets at 
Woodford another range that crosses the southern division of the 
county to the north of Towcester. At a short distance east of 
Woodford, a chain of hills runs nearly due south from the range 
north of Towcester, the most southern part of the county. The 
highest land is about Daventry, where Arbury Hill rises to the 
height of 804 feet above the level of the sea. ‘The general eleva- 
tion is about 300 feet above the sea level. The north-eastern 
extremity of the county, near Peterborough, belongs to the 
great Fen district, and is only a few feet above the level 
of the sea.” The eastern border of the county is occupied 
by the Oxford clay, the north and central parts and the 
south-eastern border by the oolites. At the base of the 
oolite formation, “all along the line of railway from Peter- 
borough to Towcester, an important bed of ironstone has been 
discovered. The western border of the county, and one or two 
villages penetrating into the interior, are occupied by the lias. 
Limestone is obtained in great plenty in almost all parts of the 
county.” Attempts have been made to discover coal in the face of 
the geologists’ decided judgment, but they have proved miserable 
failures, and have entailed considerable loss on the small people 
who were induced to embark their little savings in the specula- 
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tion. Northamptonshire is ‘singular in having no rivers but 

what are nativés. Independent of all other counties, it distri- 

butes its own systems in every direction from the two great 
watersheds, one lying between Brackley and Banbury, whence 
flow the Cherwell, the Ouse, and the Leam; while from 

Naseby height, the Nene, the Welland, and. the Avon flow 

in opposite directions into the Wash and the Bristol Channel.” 
The length of the Nene in this county and in the’border is about 
sixty miles. It becomes navigable at Northanipton; and for some 
distance it separates the county from Huntingdonshire. The 
Grand Junction and Union Canals also traverse this county. 
The whole county of Warwickshire is ‘‘ occupied by gentle 
eminences, with intervening vales.. The south-eastern border is 
skirted by hills, composed of the lower formations of the oolite 
series, overlooking the valley of the Stour, and the ‘ Vale of Red 
Horse,’ so called from a colossal figure of a horse, carved in the 
ferruginous sands of the slope of Edge Hill, now obliterated by the 
progress of enclosures, and replaced by one ‘of much smaller dimen- 
sions. Of these oolite hills the chief portion consists of two ridges, 
separated from each other by a narrow valley drained by a small 
brook which joins the Cherwell near Banbury. The northernmost 
ridge runs from north-west to south-east, dividing the valley just 
mentioned from‘a parallel valley, drained by another small feeder 
of the Cherwell, and through which the Oxford Canal passes. The 
other ridge consists of two parts or branches meeting at Knowle 
Hill; one part runs parallel to that just described, and overlooks 
the valley between them; the other is nearly at right angles to 
the ‘formér, and runs southward, overlooking the valley of the 
Stour. The latter part of the ridge is known in one part as Edge 
Hill,-and consists of an elevated platform, with a steep escarpment,” 
and‘a wide view over Warwickshire and Worcestershire. ‘The 
southern prolongation of Edge Hill consists of detached summits.” 
Brailés Hill is detached from the principal chain of hills, and is 
more ‘advanced into the valley of the Stour ; it has two rather high 
summits, The valley of the Stour and the Vale of Red Horse 
are occupied by the beds of the lias formation. The lias forms 
towards the north-western limit a ratige of high ground, at the 
foot of which the formations of the red-marl and new red-sand- 
stone group crop out, and occupy the valley of the Avon nearly as 
far as Rugby. The lias forms the cap of several hills north-west 
of the Avon, between Stratford, Alcester, Warwick, and Henley- 
in-Arden. The marlstone of the lias beds is quarried between Strat- 
ford and Alcester. The rest of the county forms part of the Great 
Midland red-marl, and new red-sand-stone district.” ‘There 
is a range of high ground in Feckenham Forest, west of Alcester, 
along which the Ridgeway runs; another forms a semicircle north 
of Henley-in-Arden, enclosing the valley drained by the Alne.” 
A third range passes across the northern part of the county in a 
crescent, anda fourth runs northward from the lias-capped hills 
near Warwick to Whitacre, where it unites with the third range. 
A range of hills also runs eastward from Leamington-Priors, to the 
borders of the county, separating the valleys of the Leam and the 
Avon. 

There is one coalfield in Warwickshire, sixteen miles in extent. 
The principal coal works are at Griff and Bedworth, in the 
southern part of the field, between Nuneaton and Coventry. There 
is a great deficiency in river navigation in Warwickshire, it being 
limited to a small part of the course of the Avon below Stratford ; 
but this is compensated for by the number and extent of its 
canals, The greater part of the county belongs to the basin of the 
Severn, a considerable portion in the north to that of the Trent, 
and a small portion in the south-east to that of the Thames. 
The drainage of the county is conveyed into the Severn by the 
Upper Avon, which, as we have seen, rises at Naseby, and enters 
Warwickshire about twelve miles from its source; and after a 
course through the county of about fifty-seven miles, quits it just 
above Harvington Mill. ‘The Leam rises near Shuckburgh Park, 
and flows in a very winding channel into the Avon just above 
Warwick. The Sow rises five or six miles north of Coventry, and 
flows into the Avon in Stoneleigh Park. ‘There are also the Swift, 
Stour, the Avon, the Dene, the Alne, &c., belonging to this river 
system. Of the Zrent system, the Zame enters Warwickshire 
above Aston, near Birmingham, and quits it at Tamworth. To 
this system belong also the Bourne, the Blyth, and the Anker. 








“WINDMILL” MAGISTRATES AND COLONIAL 
GOVERNORS. 
[From A CORRESPOXDENT. ] 
Tue members of the Upper House or Legislative Council of New 


like those of Victoria and Tasmania, by a higher-class constitu- 
ency. This peculiarity: was. intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution to give it a Conservative character. . The effect has been 
the reverse of what was intended. - A nominee of the Governor ig 
generally in reality a nominee of the Ministry for the time being. 
Subject to.his consent, it is in the power of the Ministry to 





swamp the Council by the creation of new members, and thus ob- 
tain a preponderating majority ; and on at least one occasion this 
has been ‘done. It is indeed understood that the Governor who 








gave his consent much regrets having done so, and it may be 
hoped that the experiment will not be repeated. But the autho- 
rity of a legislative chamber cannot fail to be impaired by the 
bare possibility of such treatment. Under the most favourable 
circumstances, the members, being nominated for having already 
attained a certain position in the colony, are not likely to be very 
young when appointed ; and as they hold their seats for life, it is 
likely that there will generally be an unduly large proportion of 
old men. A Council so constituted, and having but little prestige 
of superior birth or education to support it, is not likely to bea 
match for a capricious and turbulent Lower House, borne on the 
flood-tide of present popularity, and ever ready to provide for 
present emergencies at the expense of the future. Hence it is not 
to be wondered at. if it does_not occupy so prominent a position 
relatively as the Victorian Council, which has lately so firmly and 
successfully opposed the unconstitutional proceedings of a Ministry 
supported by a large majority of the Lower House and by the 
mass of the population. 

In answer to a question as to the character and composition of 
the Lower House, or Legislative Assembly, I was told that it was 
now no worse than that of Victoria. Probably this was about ag 
much as could be said for it. ‘The facts which I mentioned in a 
former letter concerning the Victorian Assembly may be an 
assistance in estimating the force of the comparison. I may add 
that since I wrote, one of its members has been sentenced toa 
term of imprisonment for forgery, and the keeper of one of the 
most. notoriously disreputable taverns in Melbourne has entered it, 
being chosen for an important district in preference to an oppo- 
nent who is an old colonist, an educated gentleman, and a man of 
unquestionable ability and integrity. 

One hears nothing in Sydney of the wholesale corruption, the 
taking of palpable 10/. notes, universally attributed to several 
legislators of the sister colony. The present Ministry of Ms. 
Martin and Mr. Parkes, in spite of some recent failures in finance, 
is generally described by reliable people as about the best since 
the existing Constitution came into force; and as the Opposition 
is weak, and contains few, if any, men of ability, it can do things 
pretty much in its own way. But other administrations have 
been less powerful, and when they felt themselves tottering, have, 
in order to prolong their lease of office a little longer, been some- 
times by no means fastidious in the means they employed to 
obtain support. Different people were to be conciliated in dif- 
ferent ways, and one of the results was the creation of a certain 
number of Windmill Magistrates. Lest the term Windmill 
Magistrate should be unintelligible to those who are not fully 
initiated into the mysteries of colonial democracy, perhaps 4 
should explain that there have been persons aspiring, and not 
always in vain, to the honour of being magistrates, whose early 
education was not very comprehensive, and who, not being able to 
sign their names, were in the habit of affixing their mark x 
instead. The supposed resemblance of this mark to the sails of a 
windmill suggested the term. 

On the all-important land question legislation has not been 
much better than in Victoria. Here, as there, the ‘‘ free selectors” 
by force of numbers can carry elections and bend everything in 
their favour. The vicious system of balloting for blocks of land 
has not been introduced here; for the extent of the country and 
thinness of the population have made the number of applicants 
for land in any one district comparatively few. On the other 
hand, not merely certain surveyed areas, as in Victoria, but the 
whole country, with the exception of small reserves, is open to 
free selection at a fixed price at any time. Moxe than that, if a 
squatter wishes to purchase a piece of his own run, even if no one 
else has expressed any desire to purchase it, he must give the 
requisite public notice to the Government officer, and then any 
other person who does not possess land may step in and buy the 
piece at the regulation price in preference to him. ‘Thus, @ 
selector, made aware by the Squatter’s notice of the portion of his 
run which he values most, may (and sometimes does) purchase it 
as a speculation, in the hope of annoying the squatter into buying 
him off in a few years at an increased price. Every squatter who 


leases a run from the Crown is liable to invasion by free selectors. 





South Wales are nominated for life by the Governor, not elected, 
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An abatement of rent is indeed made in case of land being taken 
from him, but the compensation is quite inadequate to the loss and 
injury sustained. For the selector has grazing rights over a certain 
area in addition to the fee simple of his block of land, and as he is 
under no obligation to fence, there is nothing to prevent his stock 
from feeding all over the squatter’s run. I was told that in some 
districts it has been found impossible to carry on cattle stations, 
and they have been abandoned or turned into sheep stations, 
owing to the selectors. It was notorious that the latter, having in 
general little skill in agriculture, and being far from any market, 
could exist only by eating or selling the Squatters’ cattle. Indeed 
this was pretty well proved by their often disappearing altogether 
from the neighbourhood when the keeping of cattle was given up. 
With sheep it is not quite so bad. ‘They are under the shepherd's 
eye, and are sooner missed. And according to the Bush code of 
morality, in some districts cattle are almost fere nature, and 
taking them is not stealing in the same degree as taking a pocket 
handkerchief, or a even a sheep, is. 

Whatever be the cause or causes, the Assembly certainly is not 
held in much respect. It is in vain that its members strive to 
assert their importance by voting themselves free passes on the 
railways and a members’ stand at the races. ‘The leading Sydney 
paper has been publishing a series of articles, appearing two or 
three times a week, entitled ‘“* The Collective Wisdom of New 
South Wales,” in which all the bad grammar, bad language, and 
extravagant and unbecoming behaviour of the members, not 
mentioned in the reports of the debates, are chronicled and com- 
mented on. ‘The following observations are from a leading article 
(not from one of the series I have alluded to) in the same paper, 
the Sydney Morning Herald, of October 1, 1867, which is as 
temperate and well conducted a newspaper as any in Australia :— 

“The specimens we have had of ribaldry and vituperation are, 
unhappily, too familiar with the Assembly, and even these hardly repre- 
sent what is heard within the precincts of the Houses. We say, and 
with much regret, that there are members pretending to political leader- 
ship whose language would be a disgrace to a stable ; who, when excited 
by drink or passion, pour out a stream of invective which is not merely 
blasphemous, but filthy. They have no hesitation to couple the names 
of persons with whom they have had more or less friendly intercourse, 
according as the changes of private interest or political sentiment may 
permit..... We believe that such language is rarely heard in British 
society of the present day. That it lingors in some parts of New South 
Wales is to be traced to causes which we shall not describe more specially, 
but which will, we hope, some day disappear. It is unfortunate when 
men who have been taught from their early youth to express themselves 
ia astrain which becomes too natural by indulgence are in a position to 
propagate their example. .... We can produce proofs to establish 
every syllable we say, namely, that the conspicuous men in the House, 
with one or two exceptions, have been for the last seven years accus- 





tomed to speak of each other in such terms as gentlemen never apply, 
and excepting under the power of that mighty principle which con- | 
quers resentment, which gentlemen never forgive.” 

AsI write, the following account of a debate in the House, 
telegraphed to the Melbourne papers, is brought in :— 

“The Opposition prevented a single item of the Estimates passing 
last night. During the debate a disgraceful scene took place. Mr. 
Forster insinuated that tho Premier began his public career with 
perjury. Mr. Martin (the Premier) called Mr. Forster a liar anda 
blackguard repeatedly. The galleries were cleared and the disorder 
lasted for two hours. Mr. Martin’s words were taken down, but the 
Government members carried the previous question. Mr. Martin then 
apologized.” 

Nor do members always confine their abusive language to each 
other. It sometimes happens that they bring charges against 
persons outside the House which those persons have no oppor- 
tunity of answering, and for which, if false and libellous, no legal 
redress can be obtained, as the speakers are protected by privilege 
of Parliament. One of the very best and most valuable institu- 
tions of Sydney is the grammar school. Unfortunately there have 
been disputes about its management, and it has its enemies. One 
day a member rose in the House and charged one of the masters 
with habitually using expressions of the grossest blasphemy. ‘The 
accused demanded of the School trustees an investigation. It was 
held. The charge broke down completely, being supported solely 
by the evidence of another master, who in cross-examination was 
compelled to confess himself guilty of a string of deliberate false- 
hoods. Yet no retractation was made, no apology offered. 

This state of things is not cheering. Men of by no means con- 
servative or retrograde instincts will tell you sadly that it was not 
always so, that sixtven or seventeen years ago, in the days of 
mixed government, not only was the colony better governed, but it 
was In mauy respects in a sounder and healthier condition 
generally. ‘The wealthy were not so wealthy, but neither were 
the poor so poor. There was work for all who wanted it, and 
at high wages. Now there is not a little pauperism and distress. 





Immigration was steadily increasing then; now it has almost 
ceased. 

What is the cause? It is always dangerous to attempt to couple 
cause and effect in political matters, especially when events 2re so 
nearly contemporary. But there can be no doubt that the dis- 
covery of gold, if it has conferred wealth aud brought advantages, 
has also brought serious temporary disadvantages which have not 
yet passed away. It would be hard to strike a balance between 
them. The population has no doubt greatly increased. But the 
whole framework of industry was put out of gear, and has not yet 
recovered the shock; and the stream of immigration was not, 
as in Victoria, so great as to give an entirely new character 
to the population, and to build the framework entirely anew. 
It gave, too, a sudden and undue impulse to democratic 
demands, and I think that at least four out of five well 
informed men look upon the extreme democratic character of the 
existing Constitution as the cause of much that is bad and 
scandalous in the Legislature. It is only too possible that before 
many years are over, the question may have to be asked, who 
destroyed a great empire? Who prematurely broke into frag- 
ments a dominion that night have endured for generations? Nor 
will it be easy to apportion the blame justly. Doubtless it would 
have been as practicable to dam up the river Hawkesbury in 
flood as to have stemmed the torrent of popular impulses in 
Australia. But all need not have been given up without a struggle. 
Something might have been saved, as by a little courage and 
skill a homestead here, an acre of corn there, is rescued froin the 
flood. A Pitt, a Cromwell, even the simple straightforwardness of 
a Wellington, in the place of the Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments of the last twenty years, would have done something 
else besides ‘ cutting straps” to secure good and honest govern- 
ment for the Australian Colonies. It is true there were no aristo- 
cracies in the colonies in whom a restraining power could be 
placed. Butin its Colonia! Governors the British Empire possesses 
a body of tried and faithful servants in whom it may well place 
confidence. Geutlemen by birth and education, most of them 
trained in the Army or Navy, of which they were the flower, im- 
partial upon all the petty local questions which vex colonial states- 
men, they are (with an exception here and there) eminently well 
qualified for governing a vew and unsettled community, and in 
three cases out of four infinitely superior in ability, as in every- 
thing else, to the Ministers whose advice they are now obliged to 
follow. Of course, there have been exceptions, and because of 
these exceptions no one would for a moment wish to see restored 
the almost absolute power which they possessed in the very 
early days when they had no one to rule over but soldiers and 
convicts. But surely it was a fatal mistake by a stroke of 


| the pen to limit the functions of the not unworthy successors of 


the Phillips; the Collinses, and the Bourkes to holding levées and 


| giving balls. Sir Charles Hotham, foreseeing what would happen 


when the new Victorian Constitution was sent home for ratifica- 
tion, wrote a despatch pointing out the powerless condition to 
which it would reduce him and his successors. It was not alto- 
gether a logical or judicious despatch. Sir Charles Hotham was 
a sailor, without any previous experience in government, promoted 
from the quarter deck to a most difficult and responsible position, 
ata most critical time; and it was not surprising if he did not 
thoroughly master the intricate clauses of a Constitution Act. But 
if Lord John Russell (then at the Colonial Office) had wished to 
discredit the Queen’s Representative, he could hardly have done it 
more effectually than he did by publishing the despatch, to be a 
butt (which at that time, from its Conservative tone, it was sure to 
be) for the vituperation of the colonial press.* Up to this time 
the Colonial Governors had found it impossible to obtain from the 
Colonial Office at home even an outline of the course they were 
to pursue with reference to the new Constitutions. No instruc- 
tions whatever were vouchsafed in answer to their inquiries. But 
at last the Secretary for the Colonies had spoken out. ‘There was 
a significance about the publication of this despatch which could 
not be mistaken. Sir Charles Hotham died a few months after- 
wards, worn out by overwork, anxiety, and hostility on all sides. 
And since that time every Governor in « constitutional colony 
knows that his office is all but a cypher, aud that the Colonial 
Ottice is content to have it so. 

I have known a Governor ask his Ministers for a simple return, 
for the information of the Home Government, for three years, 
without succeeding in obtaining it. Even their social power is 
curtailed. Marks of distinction, instead of being conferred 
according to their recommendation, are given at haphazard, often 





*See Argus of 26th July, 1855. 
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to the most unfit recipients. Perhaps as effectual and desirable a | wise, and made us all laugh at the royal nurse who rebuked the 
means, as far as it goes, of preserving a close union and sympathy | Duke of Wellington for asking whether the new arrival in the 
between the colonists and the old country, is for the sons of colonists | Royal Family was ‘‘a boy or a girl,”— 


to serve in the British Army and Navy. It was accordingly sug- 
gested that Governors should have the power of recommending 
The Home Government 


for a certain number of commissions. 


} “* Your Grace, it is a prince,’ 
| And at that nuss’s bold rebuke, 
He did both laugh and wince.” 


approved; and each of the Australian Governors has now the | Does our correspondent approve of saying that the Duchess of 


astonishing privilege of presenting to one cadetship in the Navy | 


once in three years! Wivp Ass. 


BORN PRINCESSES. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your last number you found fault with Lord Malmesbury 
for calling a recent event in the Royal Family the birth of a 
Princess, instead of the birth of a girl. Last time a similar event 
took place, it was Dr. Farre and his coadjutor who came under 
your censure for using the same expression. And your readers 


must have observed that whenever there is a birth in the Royal | 


Family, you never fail to point out with emphasis that the result 
in each case really is a boy or a girl. As this often-repeated 
assurance is always inserted in that prominent part of your paper 
in which as much as possible is sacrificed to brevity and 
conciseness, it is clear that you do not look upon the 
remark as an obvious truism, which is the light in 
which it appears to most people, who find it simpler in 
common parlance to call a spade a spade, than to call it an 
instrument made of wood and of iron. To ordinary com- 
prehensions, too, the whole importance of the event, for good 
or for evil, lies in the fact that the creature born is a Princess. 
If she were only a girl, and if there were no such thing as heredi- 
tary rank, rights, or duties, the country would have no property 
or interest in her; the birth would only be an addition toa popula- 
tion already too large, and it would be superfluous, if not 
impertinent, in the newspapers to give it prominent mention. 
Obviously, however, you do not assent to this. You think that 
we, your readers, are in serious danger of forgetting that a 
Princess necessarily implies a girl. Perhaps, therefore, you may 
have a sort of sympathy with the following act of « certain Mayor 
of a certain town in Australia, whose fame may not have reached 
you, the more so as it is antagonistic in spirit (it seems to me) 
to the feeling of his fellow-colonists, of which, I fear, you still 
disapprove. 

It happened during the stay of the Duke of Edinburgh in 
Australia that he had occasion for a new pair of boots. ‘The 
boots were ordered, made, approved of, worn. ‘The tidings 
thereof reached our Mayor, and thereupon a brilliant idea struck 
him. He went to the maker of the boots, and with some diffi- 
culty, and in consideration of a sum of money out of all propor- 
tion to their intrinsic value, persuaded him to make him a pair 
upon the same last, and precisely similar in size, shape, and 
appearance to the Duke’s boots. Thus much we were told by the 
newspapers. What the Mayor did with his boots did not tran- 
spire, and so we are left without any clue to guide speculation as 
to the motives which instigated him. Was it envy of one who 
had access to better tailors and better bootmakers, a latent 
opinion that clothes make the man, and that by superior clothing 
he could rise to a higher level? Was it a half-contemptuous 
jealousy such as a “‘ self-made ” mayor might possibly feel towards 
a royal duke who had the misfortune to be “made” by his 
ancestors? Isee no reason for imputing any such ill-natured 
and improbable motives. Is it not more likely that he was pos- 
sessed with the idea that he and his neighbours needed to realize 
and be reminded that a duke is a man, and the method he chose 
was to draw attention to the fact that a duke has feet, ancles, 
legs, and is in need of actual boots made of actual leather to 
protect them? Perhaps it was not a very graceful thought to 
choose boots for the embodiment of an idea. But gracefulness 
apart, is there not a close similarity between his irrepressible idea 
of a Duke, and yours of a Princess ? 

Though I do not sympathize with you and the mayor, I hate 
sycophancy at least as much as you can do. I am less afraid of 
sycophancy to Royalty, which in these days is comparatively rare, 
than of sycophancy to Demos, which is rampant, and which (or 
something very like which) Mr. Hepworth Dixon has just been 
telling the electors of Marylebone is his ideal of political relation- 
ship. In election addresses next autumn we seein likely enough to 
have sycophancy enough to turn us sick.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


[Our correspondent appears to think that the conventions of 
cultivated speech are on his side. 


Mr. Thackeray thought other- 





gave birth to a little marquis, or the Marchioness of-——_~ 
| to a little earl? or either of them to a little lady? ‘The ordiuary 
| conventions of speech distinguish between the human being that 
the mother bears and the rank which the arrangements of society 
immediately confer upon her, and we think the discrimination 
rational. It is a forced march of courtliness to speak of an 
artificial rank as belonging to the infant before it is born. As 
for the cobbler and the boots, our correspondent is not quite as 
lucid as he is wont to be. He evidently means to be ironical, but 
stops short with the intention.—Ep. Spectator.) 





OBJECTIONS TO DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe ‘ Srecraror.”] 
Sin,—lIn consideration of your numerous readers, for whose beuefit, 
of course, this correspondence is published, I ask you to admit the 
following one or two remarks that they may not consider Mr, 
Loftie’s last letter an undisputed finale to the discussion he has 
raised. 

As several points in my letter are met by a simple contradiction, 
I can only leave those in the hands of your readers to decide upon. 
Mr. Loftie, in reviewing my letter, makes one important omission. 
In arguing that the Irish Church will not perish when disestab- 
lished, I mentioned the benefices and private property she 
possesses. Where her communicants are fewest it has often been 
noticed how great are the endowments. ‘Then, again, will not the 
numerous and wealthy Anglican landowners do all they can to 
support the only Church they can attend when on their estates. 
When all these sources fail, and the district is wholly a Roman 
Catholic one, with, perhaps, the exception of a score of Auglicans, 
then I think the injustice to be so great that nothing can extenuate 
its continuance. 

I am astonished to find Mr. Loftie passing over with so little 
notice the *‘ small tradesmen and small farmers.” ‘These are always 
a very important class in any nation, and to class them as Mr. 
Loftie does among the peasantry, is surely a mistake. 

Mr. Loftie finishes his letter with these three questions: I give 
the substance. ‘Are we to do evil that good may come? Are 
we to help our Church by attacking English authority in Ireland? 
Can the Protestant Church survive the shock of disestablishment ?” 
Each and all of these three questions are ably and positively 
answered in the speech delivered by Mr. Bright at Limerick a day 
or two since. By all means let Mr. Loftie and those who think 
with him get a copy of the speech as reported in the newspapers. I 
believe it to be the finest speech Mr. Bright has delivered on the 
subject. ‘Thanking you, Mr. Editor, for your courtesy, I am, 
Sir, &c., A DIsseNnTER. 
THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY IN THE NEW HOUSE OF 

COMMONS. 
[To tuk Eprror or tHe “ Sprecraror.”] 
Sir,—In reference to the very important subject so ably treated 
in your last number under the head of ‘‘ ‘The House of Commons 
and the Press,” will you allow me to suggest what ought to be 
insisted on in the “ distribution of seats” for the Press in the new 
House ? 

1. The proper place fur the Reporters’ Gallery is unquestionably 
at the back of the Speaker's chair, and as little raised above it as 
may be, for the reason that as every Member while addressing the 
House turns towards the Speaker, who represents it, he would 
thus, at the same time, be addressing himself likewise to those not 
present, to the whole nation in fact, through its representative the 
Press, the reporters being there for the sole purpose of making 
known what is said. ; 

2. The Reporters’ Gallery ought to be isolated, so as to obviate 
the many inconveniences you mention, and it ought to have a 
separate staircase. 7 

Some other conditions might perhaps very reasonably be insisted 
on, as the necessity of desks for those who are to write, and of 
making this gallery not only large enough for the present day, 
but easily capable of enlargement, to meet future requirements. 
But I will only further add, that what has been here said rests 
on the supposition that in the ‘“ People’s House that is to be, the 
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convenienc2, and even the comfort, of those who ‘‘ report ” for the 
people ought to be considered as of the highest importance. 

These members of the Fourth Estate are but few, comparatively 
speaking, while the duties they perform are of a most fatiguing 
kind, and the services they render are beyond all price; and I 
yenture to hope that a sufficient number of influential members of 
the House may view the matter in the same light, and succeed in 
securing for us the alvantages here indicated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. S. 


ART. 
ee 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—[Tuirp Norice.] 
Ir is time something were said of the landscapes at this Exhibition ; 
the difficulty is to find any that deserve special commendation. 
Many familiar and’ justly favourite names are absent from the 
catalogue ; and after Mr. Linnell’s ‘* English Woodlands” (17), 
Mr. Cooke's ** Dutch Coast” (7), and Mr. Mawley’s ‘“ Deserted 
Sandpit” (675), there is little or nothing to remind us that there are 
such persons in the world as English landscape-painters. Mr. 
Linnell’s subject is one that under various modes of treatment has 
often before occupied his brush, but which no one will feel inclined 
to complain of his repeating. Standing on the low, well wooded 
hills of Surrey, he overlooks a wide and rich champaign, retiring in 
successive waves to the extreme distance. A flurry of grey cloud 
that blows up from the horizon tells of a fresh and showery morn- 
ing. The art of a practised landscape-painter is displayed in the 
arrangement of the foreground figures, so ordered as to play up to 
and enhance the effect of the landscape, aud not to draw off at- 
tention from the landscape to themselves. ‘The picture will repay 
attentive study, especially by its manner of dealing with great 
wealth of detail. The great flat-bottomed fishing smack, 
beached on the level sand, over which the tide is rapidly 
making in, is in Mr. Cooke’s best manner. He has never 
even in the sleepy hollow of the Academy lost that vigour 
and purpose-like earnestness which originally distinguished him ; 
and, though deficient perhaps in passion, he is never negligent or 
slovenly. No English artist paints these “* Dutchmen ” with so much 
knowledge, or invests them with so much interest. There is, how- 
ever, & spice of mannerism in the coppery hue so constantly 
repeated in Mr. Cooke’s skies; and it is not easy to understand 
how on that shore the turbulent breakers preserve their cold-green 
colour untinged with sand. Mr. Mawley’s picture is the edge of 
a sombre pine-wood growing round a deserted sandpit, with a 
lowering sky and (one may fancy) a moaning wind. It is broadly 
and naturally treated, and looks well even in the obscure corner 
where it is hung. There is a capital sketch by Mr. Gt. Mason, 
“Netley Moor ” (580), with driving rain ; two Dutch river scenes, 
by Mr. Hemy (44 and 503), characterized by a quaintness which 
curiously distinguishes them from his earlier and more natural 
manner ; and several by Mr. H. Moore, indicating much original 
observation and courageous workmanship, e.g., ‘ After Sunset ” 
(568). But Mr. Moore's best picture is ‘Summer Showers” 
(188), at the gallery in Suffolk Street; and it makes a visit to that 
gallery, otherwise rather depressing, very advisable. It is large 
in size (and, therefore, discreetly withheld from the Academy, 
where that quality in a landscape is too eagerly seized as a reason 
for exclusion), and simple in subject, being, in fact, a very 
ordinary bit of flat country; the charm of it consists in the 
beauty and truthfulness of its atmospheric effects, its freedom 
from affectation, and the apparent ease with which it has been 
executed. To return to the Academy, Mr. J. Brett exhibits a 
gale at sea (624), which would, probably, be very useful as an illus- 
tration to a scientific book; but, lacking that primary ingredient 
of a picture—space, it fails to impress or interest. There is a 
Suggestion of latent strength in Mr. Leader’s pictures which con- 
tinually leads to the expectation of more than he has thus far 
achieved. He is very fond of painting leafless trees on the point 
of bursting into leaf: very beautiful objects in nature, but never 
yet satisfactorily rendered by mere industrious aggregation of 
twigs, however useful such a process may be as. a method of 
study. Many will remember the time when Mr. Leader used to 
give more of the spirit of a landscape with less detail. Of the 
two Royal Academicians Messrs. Lee and Creswick it is impossible 
to speak with any degree of respect. Mr. Lce’s pictures have 
long been and still are too bad for criticism, and Mr. Creswick 
has subsided into an indolent process of manufacture. Mr. G. F. 
Watts exhibits a ** Landscape ; Evening” (30), which bas had 
the benefit of a considerable claque ; it is, however, remarkable 
for little beyond awkwardness in its forms. Mr. Watts’ talent 








is for graceful form, and the harmony of quiet colours. But 
his strength is hardly equal to hitting hard with accuracy ; in 
trying to be forcible he sometimes misses his aim. So it is in his 
picture of “* The Meeting of Esau and Jacob” (290), which in 
delineation of character does not mount above a common standard, 
and in drawing, modelling, and painting inclines to coarseness. 
The artist has affected the exhibition of a strength which is not 
natural to him, and naturally therefore has failed. In portraiture, 
however, a branch of art still very open to competition, he is very 
ready in apprehending character, and rarely if ever commits the 
too common fault of representing his sitters as ogling the 
spectator, instead of unconsciously attracting his attention. The 
portrait of Mr. Panizzi (685) is said to be very like. It is at all 
events a head of much fire, earnestness, and determination ; but it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Watts has such an inveterate propensity 
for unnaturally dirty colour. While he has been going backwards in 
this respect, Mr. Richmond has been improving. ‘The portrait of Sir 
Thomas Watson (66), by the latter, is perhaps the best in every 
respect that he has painted. It has the unconscious aspect already 
alluded to; and expresses admirably the acute, sagacious, and 
benevolent physician. ow is it that the companion portrait of 
the Bishop of Oxford by the same artist (59) comes so far behind ? 
One reads written plainly here an effort to be noticed, an ostenta- 
tious astuteness. Is it the bishop or the artist that is to blame? 
In this and some others of his portraits Mr. Richmond has adopted 
an artificial but inartistic granulation of texture, which, once 
noticed, is simply offensive, and should be discontinued. Under 
the head of portraits, though of that rare kind where the artist 
has chosen his sitter, and not the sitter his artist, comes a remark- 
ably well painted head of a Spanish priest, by Mr. J. B. Burgess 
(168), ‘‘ with one auspicious and one drooping eye,” The honest 
gaze of the right eye is here neutralized by the narrow lips and by 
the crafty hanging of the left eyelid. In breadth and largeness of 
treatment this picture excels its author's previous works. ‘These 
indeed are qualities far more easily infused into pictures consisting 
of a single figure than where a multiplicity of objects has to be 
dealt with. But let an artist once apprehend and feel their 
immense value, and they will probably pervade all his future per- 
formances, whatever the nature of his subject. ‘The names of two 
other artists, not exclusively or very frequently painters of 
portraits, appear on this occasion in that category, vamely, Mr. 
Orchardson and Mr. F. Leighton. The first has painted the portrait 
of a lady reclining in a summer-house (223), charmingly free from 
affectation, yet somewhat distressing as indicating ill-health. Mr. 
Leighton’s is of a more conventional kind, though agreeable in 
colour (234). This artist’s ‘ Jonathan” (227) partakes of the 
character stamped on all the men he paints, a mixture of 
degeneracy and disdain that, in spite of the wooden development 
of their muscles, recalls the decadent Romans of Piloty’s great 
picture of Nero, and is especially odious when he paints such 
creatures into the presence of women. ‘There is a far healthier 
feeling in Mr. Armitage’s ‘‘ Herod’s Birthday Feast” (520), although 
the entertainment is not one that calls forth the healthiest of 
human feelings. It is the suggestion, clearly enough conveyed, 
that those who are here represented as gloating over the postur- 
ings of a dancer are capable of sterner things, and may be roused 
on occasion to vigorous action, that lifts them above the 
level of sensuality. One is inclined to forgive Mr. Armitage for 
his dryness of manner and want of space, in consideration of the 
evident heartiness with which he works. 

There is a picture by Mr. G. M. Brenuan which deserves more 
than a passing word (671), more especially since being ill placed 
it may probably escape notice. It is a street scene, and represents 
some brown-frocked friars waiting with a bier till the corpse they 
are to carry to the grave is brought to them out of the neighbour- 
ing house. A little party of mourners just appear at the door and 
enhance the contrast, visible even when friars are undertaker’s 
men, between the real grief that attends the ceremony and the 
indifference that long use has bred in its ministers. In weak 
hands the subject would have degenerated to vulgarity, but Mr. 
Brennan has had the good sense to paint his friars no worse than 
they really are, and raises no ill feeling against the poor men, 
various in character, though like in costume down to the great 
cotton umbrella. The picture, which is carefully and well 
executed, is by an artist hitherto unknown, though his name is 
also borne by one whose work has heretofore attracted attention, 
Mr. M. G. Brennan. Among older and well established public 
favourites Mr. T. Faed is at his best in ‘‘ Worn Out” (172), a 
poor man who has watched at the side of his sick child’s bed till 
sleep has fairly overcome him. In feeling he has steered clear of 
the shoals of sentimentalism, and in painting has avoided the 
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inkiness which too often mars his colour, whether of flesh or other 
things. Mr. Wynfield still pursues the fortunes of Oliver Cromwell 
with a seriousness worthy of his theme (410), and Mr. J. E. Hodg- 
son displays a quiet humour, that might have become a Leslie, in 
his ‘Chinese Ladies” (453) goodnaturedly, yet withal con- 
temptuously, smiling at the bare idea of any lady possessing a foot 
big enongh to fill the European slipper held up for their inspec- 
tion. This artist also exhibits a Roman war galley victori- 
ously weathering a squall off the British coast. The fortunes 
of Cesar are obviously in the ascendant (615). Mr. E. Nicol’s 
humour is of a different kind from Mr. Hodgson’s. It is of 
the broadest, and no pains are taken to check its overflowings. 
His ‘* China Merchant ” (251) is a hawker of earthenware goods 
employing all the arts of a Cheap Jack to vend his stock. There 
is a little too much of the grin that looks unchangeable; and as 
to the colour, one is tempted to ask when Mr. Nicol last painted 
in the open air. But the picture is sure to be popular. So, too, 
are Mr. Pettie’s ‘‘ Pax vobiscum” (51), a fat monk, ‘ with good 
capon lined,” encouraging a hungry mouse to feed on the crumbs 
that have fallen from his table; and his ‘‘ Tussle with a Highland 
Smuggler” (331), a subject which to this day has charms for the 
Highlander. Both, however, are spiced with a vulgarity which 
materially impairs the admiration due to directness of aim, and 
great power of rendering action ; and though serenity cannot be 
the characteristic of every picture, it is unquestionably a relief to 
turn to the quiet atmosphere of ‘‘'The Refectory” (260), by 
A. Legros, a picture in which abstemiousness and self-denial are 
made to appear as nothing in comparison with the charms of 
studious retirement and peace. F 





A FALL. 


LEAVE him in peace (if Peace cau rest 
Unscathed by such a restless neighbour). 
We come but on an empty quest, 
An empty labour. 


Leave him at peace. No feebler light 
Can pierce the shades that now surround him ; 
Yet where man weakly strains for sight 
God may have found him. 


Leave him at peace. Perchance alone 
(Who knows ?) a sudden flash may waken 
Thoughts of some fair thing once his own, 
But now forsaken. 


Ay, haply, fallen as he is, 
Some higher hope he still may covet, 
Gaze from the depths of his abyss 
To heights above it ;— 


Miss the strong heart that prompted him 
To many a prize of high endeavour, 
Miss all the glances, then, but dim, 
Now lost for ever ; 


And at his nobler will’s demands 
For wages worthier of earning, 
Toil on, outstretching piteous hands, 
Of speechless yearning, 
Yet not to us. We may not lend, 
Or he accept, our frail assistance ; 
But strive, upborne by one sole friend, 
Through the drear distance. 


He cannot reach his former seat, 
Nor with this end will he have striven, 
But to gain rest for weary feet, 
And be forgiven. H. 8. B. 


BOOKS. 
eee ee 
THE GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH.* 
Miss YonGe has reached the position which makes an introduc- 
tion from her pen a valuable passport. We are glad to say that 
in this case the favour is not ill bestowed. The book for which 
she bespeaks our notice may well stand on its own merits, and, 


indeed, deserves a much better preface than the few very carelessly 
written pages which its patron has found time to produce. Its 





* Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church. By J.C. Romanoff. 
With Introduction by the Author of the Heir of Redelygfe. London: Rivingtons. 1568, 





subject, indeed, is one which is exciting peculiar interest at this 
time. The feeling of sympathy which Miss Yonge expresses 
towards Eastern Christendom is doubtless shared by a large party. 
‘There are aspirations after unity which, though the form they 
take may indicate an ignorance of what unity really is, are yet 
harmless, and even praiseworthy, and, we may add, there is an 
uneasy doubt as to their own ecclesias‘ical position which never 
ceases to harass the more logical and Jearned of Anglo-Catholics ; 
these feelings combine to recommend a rapprochement with some 
Church which can boast a spiritual pedigree Jess doubtful than 
that of our Establishment. Circumstances of late have caused 
that whatever tentative movements of this kind have been made 
should chiefly take the direction of the Eastern Church. ‘The 
ancient communions which this title includes occupy a neutral 
position with regard to us. No controversies, no proselytizing 
zeal, have interfered to embitter the relation. Mutual civilities 
which the Vatican would have disdained to bestow or to accept 
have passed between our own authorities and high ecclesiastical 
authorities, Patriarchs and Archbishops, in the East. One 
adventurous English clergyman even received the Communion at 
the hands of a Greek priest, though subsequent rumour, not, 
we believe, authenticated, declared that the celebrant had been 
degraded by his superior. In the face of the obstinate and 
uncompromising non-possumus with which Rome has always 
answered advances from English Churchmen, it is not surprising 
that many minds have turned to a quarter where the prospects 
of reconciliation seem to be more hopeful. 

We very much doubt whether this hopefulness is anything more 
than apparent. ‘The line of Eastern orthodoxy is drawn as clearly 
by the Councils which she accepts as is that of Rome by the 
Tridentine decrees, though doubtless it runs much nearer to our 
own boundary. The point of the Filioque, though it is difficult 
for us in our present attitude of mind to realize the transcendent 
importance which it once possessed, is yet a difficulty which 
theologians would not find it easy to get over. Aud we strongly 
suspect that it will be found,—we believe, that in one or two cases 
it has been found already, —that a nearer contact will prove that the 
immobility of the Kastern Churches, as compared with the active hos- 
tilityof Rome, is dueto indifference rather than to any friendliness of 
feeling. It was but a few months ago, unless our memory deceives 
us, that certain members of the Russo-Greek Church were called 
very sharply to account for certain acts or words that seemed to 
recognize the Christian character of a meeting of English Church- 
men. We would refer our readers to a very interesting account 
which they will find in this volume, under the title of ‘“ Adult 
Unction ” of the Princess Dagmar’s admission to the Greco- Russian 
Church. Here, as Miss Yonge allows, ‘ the old intolerant Eastern 
temper shows itself.” Nothing, indeed, can exceed the energy and 
fervour with which the convert is made to renounce “ the errors 
of Lutheranism,” and everything that was contrary to the “ Holy 
Eastern Orthodox Church.” 

But, apart from these hopes and speculations, to which, indeed, 
we wish all the fulfilment that is not inconsistent with full liberty 
of thought in Christendom, this volume possesses a very great in- 
terest as a careful and genuine study of manners. It contains a 
number of tales which are used as vehicles for the conveyance of 
a great amount of curious information about the Russian Church, 
its rites and ceremonies, and, incidentally as connected with and 
illustrated by these, the life of its members, both priests and lay- 
men. These tales, as we learn from the introduction, are “ col- 
lected” by an English lady, married to a Russian officer, who 
resides at Votkinsk, about 300 miles to the east of St. Petersburg. 
The term ‘ collected” is vague; some of the chapters are evi- 
dently, we should say, written by an Englishwoman; some seem 
to bear the marks of native authorship. When the narrative 
form does not lend itself readily to her purpose the writer dis- 
penses with it, and would, we think, have been wise in doing 80 
more frequently. The sketch which concludes the book, the de- 
scription of the “‘ Visitation of a Russian Bishop,” strikes us as being 
one of the best things in the book, both for interest amd in re- 
spect of literary value. The tales indeed are of a very slight and 
inartistic character, reminding us of Bekker’s stories of Gallus and 
Charicles, where, amidst the profusion of classical learning, the 
thread of personal interest is almost lost. We will instance the 
first story, ‘‘ Roman the Reader.” Roman is the son of 4 
‘‘ deacon.” Nothing could be more graphic than the sketch of 
the father’s home, and of the son’s rearing as child and boy ; of 
the village school and the seminary at the Government town. 
We begin to think that something is going to be made of the hero. 
Much to the horror of his friends, he is visited with misgivings as 
to whether he ought to enter upon a clerical life. Finally, he is 
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persuaded to give up his objection, and, having by this time lost 
the opportunity of getting a higher position, is ordained ‘‘ Reader.” 
There is also the beginning of a nice little love story on hand. 
But here the author becomes manifestly embarrassed with the 
young man; and he is summarily disposed of by a flash of light- 
ning which kills him as he is walking home, and which, we are in- 
clined to think, he might have escaped if it had not been necessary 
somehow to introduce the singular Russian phrase which seems 
to be employed in such cases, that he died ** by the grace of God.” 
But though the incidents of the tale are as ill managed as they 
could be, the illustrations which are introduced into it are of great 
interest and value. For instance, there is a curious account of 
how the babies are swaddled, and of how they are washed, the 
latter a method which an experienced critic of such things assures 
us is admirable, the chief point being that the infant is not held 
on the knee, but is laid on a camel’s hair mattress which lies in 
the bath. Then, again, the ceremony of baptism is described ; 
and a weary thing it must be for all parties concerned. The priest 
first blows on each child three times, and sometimes there are as 
many as forty children to be baptised at once. Then comes the 
immersion. This is performed three times, that is, at each invoca- 
tion of the Holy Name. ‘‘ He stops its ears with his thumb and 
little finger ; its eyes with the fourth and forefingers of the right 
hand, and with his palm he covers its mouth and nostrils. With 
his left hand he holds its body, and plunges it face downwards. . . . 
I have heard that little innocents have been known (though this is 
arare occurrence) to be drowned at the very moment they were 
made Christians!” After this comes the anointing with oil. A 
few days after baptism the child’s hair is shorn. It is the only 
offering which it can make. When the mother is churched she 
takes her infant to receive the communion, which is administered, 
for the very obvious reason of necessity, we suppose, in wine only. 
Children indeed continue to communicate without interruption. 
It ought to be observed by those who are inclined to be precise on 
such points that the Russian Church, certainly among the most 
conservative of Christian communities, knows nothing of the rite 
of confirmation. 

One of the most curious features of Russian life which this book 
brings before us is the existence of a priestly class, which is made 
hereditary not by any prescriptive right, but by the operation of 
causes which are nearly as effective. A priest will do his utmost 
that his son shall follow his own profession ; and, though even 
this feeling yields to the fascination which the Imperial 
service exercises over every Russian, considers it almost a 
disgrace if he should choose a secular calling. At the same 
time, it is a custom, though not a necessity, that a candidate 
for orders should seek his wife (an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in the Russian Church) in the family of a priest, or at 
least of some minister of the Church. This suggests an obvious 
way of providing for the orphan daughters of the clergy. It was 
some time ago the recognized practice that in the disposal of bene- 
fices the preference should be given to the candidate who might be 

‘able and willing thus to provide for one of the daughters of the late 
incumbent. ‘This has now been forbidden, but it is, we should 
imagine, easier to forbid than to prevent. The strong class feel- 
ing of the clergy is illustrated by what is one of the most spirited 
sketches in the volume, though it does little more than show how 
acertain lad ran away from the opportunity of getting into the 
Bishop's choir, and how he was brought back. But then we meet 
with a good lady, Anna Ivanovna by name, who is decidedly the 
most amusing person in the book, and who reminds us a little of 
our old friend Mrs. Poyser. Perhaps the best tale is that called 
“Adoption,” though here, again, there is the same provoking 
indifference to the capabilities of the story. There is a very 
interesting love passage between the heroine and a certain heroic 
young doctor, but it comes absolutely to nothing. Some merce- 
nary aunt interferes, and the doctor disappears for ever. On the 
whole, we like the writer best when she speaks in her own person. 
Here is a scene from a cemetery which shows, we think, no mean 
power of description :— 

“On a recently formed mound, with a plain pine-wood cross, on which 
was carved the date 1859, and nothing more, lay a female figure, in a 
Smart gown, with a violet satin-tulle paletot, and a bright-coloured cash- 
mere handkerchief on her head. The voice was that of a young girl, 
and a few phrases served to inform us that she was howling, as the 
peasants say, very correctly, for her mother. She would fling herself 
Violently on the grave, howling, roaring, and hiccoughing between each 
epee in a tone indescribable, and chanting a lament which was next 
ear ar ap but was to the following effect : — ‘O my dear 

on =~) : My red Sun! Why didst thou leave me ? A bitter orphan! 

rt wala te forme? My own born mother!’ Between each phrase 

A g her head on the ground, tossing her arms wildly ; the 

Screams were too loud and forced to be affecting, that is, to us; but 





several tender-hearted women were shedding real and copious tears. 
At last an elderly woman came up to her, and endeavoured to raiso 
her, but in vain; she flung and howled more than ever. ‘ That 
will do, Pashinka; enough, my pigeon!’ she said; ‘thou wilt ery 
thine eyes out, weeping at home and shrieking here! Get up, 
Matouschka?’ But Pashinka was not to be persuaded, and the woman, 
after several essays, left her. She was getting quite hoarse, and we 
quite tired of looking at her, and of hearing her mournful repetitions ; 
but I wanted to know the end of it, and was soon gratified, for when 
another woman, with a great bowlful of curd tarts tied up in a coloured 
handkerchief, approached her with nearly the same words as the first 
women, she got up, groaned once or twice, blew her nose, looked about 
her, sniffed violently on one side, and went with the crowd to look at 
another orphan, as if she had never howled in her life.” 


This last touch seems to us very happy. Altogether, the book is 
one which, with a fair amount of literary merit, contains a quite 
unusual amount of interesting matter. 





A BLIND INVENTOR.* 

Every one has heard of that martello tower on the Sussex coast 
which, stored with five tons of the strongest gunpowder and plied 
with tubes from galvanic batteries, with lighted fusees, and finally 
with blazing straw and brushwood piled up against the powder 
barrels, pertinaciously refused to be blown up. Every one has 
heard the story, and has .wondered at and admired an invention 
which, without robbing our most valuable explosive compound of 
its usefulness, has deprived it of half its terrors; but few know 
anything of the inventor, beyond the bald facts that his name is 
Gale, and that he is blind. The little book before us tells us much 
more. Itis nota grateful or an easy task to write the life of a living 
man. The good taste of doing so is, in general, questionable, 
perhaps is questionable in this instance; but the character and career 
of Dr. James Gale are so noteworthy in themselves, and so full of 
encouragement for all who labour under disadvantages in the con- 
flict for existence less than those with which he had to contend, that 
we cannot but welcome Mr. Plummer’s memoir with all its inevit- 
able incompleteness, and read it with pleasure in spite of its many 
failures in taste and the serious drawback of its grandiose style. 

It is annoying when our interest is excited in the story of the 
boy’s growing blindness, to be told that the “ eye is a most delicate 
organ, and extremely susceptible to injury,” and to be treated to a 
minute description of this ‘‘ important part of the human frame ;” 
still more so when, reading of the success of Dr. Gale’s efforts to 
neutralize and restore at pleasure the explosive force of gunpowder, 
we are interrupted by a whole chapter on the history of its inven- 
tion and probable use amongst the ancient Chinese ; but worse than 
all, and most to be deprecated, are the specimens given of Dr. 
Gale’s “‘ ready wit and humour,” especially that in which he is made 
to give account to a lady of how he, being blind, ‘‘ managed ” to 
win a wife. Having conceived some opinion of Dr. Gale's good 
sense and force of character from the recorded accounts of what 
he did, we heartily hope that this report of what he said is a lively 
exercise of imagination on the part of his biographer. 

James Gale was born about the year 1833—dates are neither 
liberally nor accurately provided—of well-to-do parents, but of a 
family which had long since fallen from its old position among the 
gentry of Devonshire. At the time of his birth his father managed 
a large coal store near Plymouth ; afterwards, removing to ‘Tavi- 
stock, he became the head of a flourishing manufactory. James was. 
remarkable chiefly for his fondness for, and excellence in, athletic 
sports. At school he was considered dull, for though passionately 
fond of reading, he was slow at grasping the subject in hand ; he 
possessed, however, that invaluable boon for one who was so soon 
to be cut off from many sources of knowledge, an excellent memory. 
In after life he could repeat by rote all the contents of the spelling- 
book he used when a child. Many amusing anecdotes are given of 
his youthful frolics, showing him to have been a lad full of courage 
and humour, quick of invention, and fertile in resources. He twice 
rescued a companion from drowning, on the first occasion receiv- 


ing the liberal reward of one halfpenny from the mother of the lad. 


‘¢ That coin, insignificant as it was, remained in Gale’s possession 


during many subsequent years, being carefully treasured by hima 
both as a memento of an eventful occasion and as a reminder 
of the proper generosity of the kind-hearted and liberal donor.” 
The next time he gained even less by his prompt and effectual aid. 
Seeing, one hot day, a boy bathing alone in a pool of the river 
Tavy, he joined in the tempting recreation. (Quitting the water, 
he heard a cry, and saw his companion disappear ; twice he rose 
to the surface, and as he sank for the third time Gale, diving 
after him, brought him senseless to the shore. Here, while busy 
over the body, several heavy blows on his bare shoulders, aud the 





* The Story of a Blind Inventor, being some Account of the Life and Labours of Dr. 


James Gale, ML.A., F.G.S., F.CS, By John Plummer, London: William Tweedie. 
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words, “If you hadn’t been here my boy hadn’t been bathing,” 
told him the sort of gratitude he was to expect. ‘‘ Rushing into 
the water, he swam from reach of the irate parent’s stick; and 
then, hastily turning round, began indignantly remonstrating 
against the unjustifiable treatment to which he had been so unex- 
pectedly subjected.” The half drowned lad reviving convinced 
his father of the error of his hasty conclusion, but we do not hear 
of any solace having been applied to Gale’s bruised shoulders. 

As a lad he was very fond of chemical experiments, and it was 
while making fireworks that the first hint of his future invention 
came across him. Thinking to reduce the force of some powder, 
he mixed it with fine dust from his father’s works, and found, to 
his disgust, that he had deprived it of allitsexplosiveness. By the 
help of a shovel and bellows he with infinite trouble separated the 
powder, and found it as good as ever, with but little loss in point of 
quantity. Years after he remembered this boyish experiment and 
repeated it on a larger scale. At about the age of fourteen Gale 
felt the first approach of blindness. A fall on his head while 
swinging head downwards on the churchyard rails left a dimness 
of sight. ‘This (after the fashion of youth, which is inclined to see 
in personal defects only matter for ridicule) was sedulously con- 
cealed, Many were the curious devices to which the lad had 
recourse to hide his growing infirmity. ‘* When indoors he would 
occasionally borrow a pair of spectacles and jokingly put them on 
his nose, his friends smiling at what they deemed the quaint 
humour of the lad, and never dreaming, till long afterwards, of the 
feverish anxiety which already was beginning to gnaw secretly at 
his young heart.” But at length it became too serious to be 
kept secret; doctors were consulted, the severest and most 
prinful remedies tried, but the evil steadily grew till the end was 
plain—hopeless and total blindness. When the lad first knew his 
fate, the anguish of his mind was so great that he even for a 
few minutes thought of suicide, but the natural firmness and 
toughness of his will came to the help of his better nature. ‘If 
God wills it,” he said, ‘‘ what must be will be.” ‘+ He would not 
be disheartened ; he would conquer fate, and show the world that 
his nature was formed in the true mould. He would learn to rely 
on himself, to become independent as far as possible of assistance, 
not allowing others to do for him what he could himself perform. 
He might be blind, but he would not, if he could possibly avoid 
it, be helpless ;” and he kept to his resolution, often even deceiv- 
ing people as to the fact of his blindness, riding, driving, and even 
acting as guide to unsuspecting travellers. A curious instance is 
given of the way in which sometimes the sharpened hearing of a 
blind man more than makes up for the loss of vision :— 


“Returning in company with several other persons, in a carrier’s van 
from Plymouth to Tavistock one dark night, Gale suddenly told the 
driver that the horses had missed their way, and that thef were on the 
wrong road; that, in fact, they were proceeding in the direction of 
Dartmoor instead of Tavistock. The driver, however, laughed at Gale’s 
romonstrances. How could a blind person know whether the vehicle 
was on the right road or not? The idea was preposterous, and so he 
chuckled the louder and waxed bolder in his rebuffs. But Gale was not 
to be put down in this manner. He insisted that they were not on the 
Tavistock Road, and proffered, if the others would wait for him, to get 
down in the dark and find the right road for them. It should here be 
mentioned that after reaching Roborough Down, about six miles from 
Tavistock, the road divides in three, the centre road leading to Tavi- 
stock, and that on the right leading towards Dartmoor ; so that in a dark 
night an experienced traveller might naturally be led to mistake the 
proper route, especially as there are no hedges or buildings near to act 
as landmarks. At first, the carrier, somewhat irate that his experience 
should be questioned by a blind passenger, demurred to Gale’s proposal ; 
but the other occupants of the vehicle becoming somewhat uneasy, insisted 
that an attempt should be made for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they were on the properroad ornot. Accordingy Gale descended, his firstact 
afier which being to turn his face in the direction in which they had come, 
and to utter a low, peculiar, murmuring ery. Listening attentively fora 
few seconds, he heard the sound faintly echoed from a rock or ‘tor’ 
which he knew to be situated on Roborough Down, thereby confirming 
the accuracy of his suspicions. He next turned partially round, and 
with his feet felt carefully for the junction of the down with the edge of 
the road. This gained, he proceeded steadily onward until he arrived at 
the acute angle formed by the junction of the road with that leading to 
Tavistock. Convinced of his mistake, the carrier retraced his way. The 
‘difference between the sounds of the wheels on the Tavistock Road and 
on that they were pursuing had caught the quick ears of the blind 
man. 


Some years after his blindness, years spent in study by the help 
of a reader and amanuensis, Gale married, and entered into part- 
nership with his father. His management of the business was so 
energetic that its “increased extension necessitated its removal 
from Tavistock to Plymouth.” ‘The demands of business did not, 
however, absorb the energies which seem to have been 
only concentrated and invigorated by what would in most 
cases have limited and depressed them. He was active in all 
town affairs, and especially devoted himself to the service of 





the blind. A school got up, and taught at first by himself 
alone, grew by his strenuous efforts into the ‘‘ South Devon and 
Cornwall Institution for the Education and Employment of the 
Blind.” His removal to London only widened the field of his 
labours in behalf of his fellow-sufferers ; but although so fully occu- 
pied, he did not neglect those “ scientific studies, in which he took so 
much delight.” ‘His attention became more and more devoted 
to the consideration of electricity and its use as an agent for medi- 
cal purposes.” ‘* His success in this direction was so considerable, 
that at last be resolved upon leaving the business in which he wag 
partner, and embracing the profession of a medical electrician, 
‘The decision proved a wise one, the increased number of patients 
testifying to the popular confidence reposed in Mr. Gale’s profes- 
sional knowledge and skill.” 

In 1866 he was elected Fellow of the Chemical Society, of the 
Royal Geological Society, and began to study diligently for hig 
degree as Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Rostock, 
which he gained in May, 1867. Before this, however, the working- 
out of his boyish discovery of the dusted gunpowder was entered 
upon again. The great explosion in the Plumstead Marshes and the 
terrible loss of life from the blowing-up of the powder magazine 
at Inkerman, incited him to try if he could not make that small 
experience available upon a large scale. How he succeeded the 
searching investigations made by Government have conclusively 
shown. Gunpowder can be rendered harmless, can be stored in the 
largest quantities with perfect safety, and “‘ with the aid of the 
new machinery devised by Dr. Gale two men can, if properly sup- 
plied, in ten hours separate one hundred tons of protected powder 
and have it ready for immediate use,” the waste being all but 
imperceptible. ‘ On mixing ten pounds of gunpowder with forty 
pounds of protecting powder and separating them again, there was 
not even the turn of the scale to indicate any loss or gain of 
weight in the gunpowder.” The difficulty of a fourfold increase 
of bulk is considerable, but it must be considered that powder 
alone can never be closely packed, since the grains adhere unless 
they can run freely; with the glass powder added they are com- 
pletely separated, and thus the casks may be filled to the brim. 
The glass powder, being extremely fine, fills in the minute 
interstices of the gunpowder, and it does not in reality increase 
the bulk of the whole so much as in theory it might be supposed 
todo. Such objections, at any rate, cannot hold good in the large 
Government depots, where the space required for isolation is much 
more than would be wanted for storing the secured powder, and 
where the absence of the expensive precautions at present necessary 
would more than make up for any outlay on needful buildings. 
Such explosions as that of the Lotty Sleigh need never occur 
again; but doubtless they will, and many such, before the saving 
of risk to human life will be thought worth a little extra trouble 


and expense. 





DANTE’S INFERNO.* 
TWENTY-FIVE years ago Mr. Parsons published a translation of 
the first ten cantos of Dante’s Inferno. That work lies before us 
now, together with this complete version of the “ first canticle of the 
Divine Comedy.” Comparing the two books, we do not find a very 
great difference between them. ‘The plan with which Mr. Parsons 
started as a translator has been adhered to through the course of a 
quarter of acentury. ‘There has been growth during this time, 
and assiduous study has elicited new meanings, while labour has 
given a new polish to many lines. But in celebrating his silver 
wedding with the Divine Comedy Mr. Parsons can boast that he 
has been always faithful to his first love. His freedom in depart- 
ing from the actual words and actual phrases of the original will, 
no doubt, shock Mr. Longfellow. It was said in the notes to the 
former work that ‘it is questionable how far this mole-counting 
is required of an artist. Perhaps the strict adherence to the triple 
jingle is about as important to the truth of the likeness as the 
petty care taken by many translators to tie themselves to the 
precise number of lines found in the original, and to sLow by mat- 
ginal figures that they are mathematically faithful.” When this 
was written Mr. Parsons could not guess that in the interval 
between the appearance of his two translations, the chief poet of 
his country would fall into the very error which he had avoided 


We cannot but think that Mr. Parsons has done 


1 d. 
and expose beat on 


more than any other translator to make his countrymen a 
with Dante. Other versions may reproduce the exact lines and the 
exact words, and may succeed better in catching the rugged archaic 
effect of the ancient poem. But Mr. Parsons’ translation 
made to be read. It is almost impossible to appreciate Dante 





* The First Canticle, Inferno, of the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighiert. Translated by 
Thomas William Parsons. Boston: De Vries, Ibarra, and Co. 
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until one has such a familiarity with his language as to read it 
fluently. One cannot spell out one’s admiration, or let it dawn 
upon one gradually with the help of grammar and dictionary. 
Yet most translations seem to be made for the purpose of recalling 
our first difficulties. We do not say that fidelity is a fault, or that 
Pope’s Homer is the truest model. We admit, too, that Mr. 
Parsons has occasionallysoftened down a phrase of rough grandeur, 
and filed away the knotted surface of the rock in search of inap- 
propriate smoothness. But, taking his work for all in all, we 
consider it most ‘successful. We have read it through with a 
pleasure which we seldom expect to feel in the case of a transla- 
tion. There are passages in it that disappoint us, and lines that 
are faulty either in turn or in meaning. But some of the descrip- 
tions are brought out as vividly as if Dante himself had superin- 
tended the translation, and in these cases the slight departure 
from the original words makes us see the more clearly the original 
picture. 

The metre chosen by Mr. Parsons is the rhymed quatrain, ‘‘ the 
stanza of Gray and Dryden,” of the Elegy and the Annus Mirabilis. 
In his hands this metre moves with a supple ease that sometimes 
rises into a curious felicity. We do not care to give our readers 
specimens of good single lines, though we might pick out 
many. The translations of the story of Francesca da Rimini, 
of the story of Ugolino, of the arrival of the angel at 
the gate of the city of Dis, of the comparison of the 
pool of Malebolge to pitch boiling in the arsenal of Venice, 
of the flight of Geryon with Dante and Virgil on his back, 
are among the most favourable instances of Mr. Parsons’ manner, 
and we hope to find room for some of them. Yet even these are 
not free from the faults to which we have alluded. At the end of 
the story of Francesca, Mr. Parsons condenses the four simple and 
infinitely touching lines of the original into two which are com- 
paratively nerveless and conventional. Dante has it :— 

“*Mentre che l’uno spirto questo disse 
L’altro piangevii si che di pietade 
Io venni meno come s’io morisse, 
E caddi, come corpo morto cade.” 
Mr. Parsons merely says:— 
“She stopped : 
Meanwhile he moaned so that compassion took 
My sense away, and like a corse I dropped.” 
There is nothing here of the piteous wailing which seems to run 
through the whole narrative, and which at last has such an effect 
on the poet that we feel him faint away, and hear him drop like a 
dead body. Other places where Mr. Parsons has weakened the 
original occur in the rendering of the inscription over the gate 
of Hell, in the judgment passed by Virgil on those who were 
hateful alike to God and his enemies, in the meeting with the 
three beasts in the wood, and in Chiron’s remark upon the 
living Dante. 


“ Power, Love, and Wisdom—heavenly, first, most high, 
Created me,” 


is a very cramped version of 


“ Fecemi la divina Potestate, 
La somma Sapienza, e ’l primo Amore.” 
So, too, we have only to compare the following quatrain with 
Dante's triplet, in order to see that Mr. Parsons is not as 
felicitous as usual in a place which demands the very greatest 
effort :— 


“The world their hateful memory “Fama di lor il mondo esser non 


doth contemn ; lassa : 
Mercy herself would scorn for them Misericordia, e Giustizia gli 
to plead ; sdegna, 
Justice disdains them—we'll not Non ragionar di lor, ma guarda, e 
_ Speak of them: passa,” 
Give them a glance, one only, and 
proceed.” 


Again, the lion, in Mr. Parsons’ version, seems to shake the air, 
& phrase which has been used so often as to be worse than 
hackneyed, and which, moreover, does not reproduce the sort of 
shrinking dread in the air itself that Dante must have had in view 
when he wrote ‘‘si che parea che I’aer ne temesse.” This too 
metaphorical shaking is repeated more appropriately when Mr. 
Parsons makes Chiron say ‘ the one behind in walking shakes the 
road.” In the original, Chiron’s wonder is more naive and much 
more forcible. He remarks that the living man moves whatever 
-he touches, 

Mr. Parsons must not think that we are hypercritical in 
dwelling on these small defects. We wish to give him all the 
Praise he deserves, and to encourage him to persevere in his 





translation of the Divine Comedy. Our readers will best judge of 
his success by comparing these few extracts with the original, or 
with any other translation. First, let us take the passage of the 
angel over the Stygian pool in the ninth canto :— 


“ As frogs before their enemy, the snake, 

Quick scattering through the pool in timid shoals, 
On the dank ooze a huddling cluster make, 
I saw above a thousand ruined souls 

Flying from one who passed the Stygian bog, 
With feet unmoistened by the sludgy wave ; 
Oft from his face his left hand brushed the fog 
Whose weight alone, it seemed, annoyance gave. 

At once the messenger of Heaven I kenned, 
And toward my master turned, who made a sign 
That hushed I should remain and lowly bend. 
Ab me, how full he looked of scorn divine !” 


As a companion picture to this we select the descent of Geryon in 
the seventeenth canto :— 


“Like a small vessel from its moorage went 
That monster, backing, backing from the brink. 
And when he found that he could freely wheel, 
He turned about his outstretched tail to where 
His breast had been, moving it like an eel, 
And with his great paws gathered in the air.” 


If there are not other passages which bear quotation as well as 
these, it is rather because Mr. Parsons maintains an easy regular 
level, than on account of imperfections in his style. We should 
scarcely do him justice if we were to pick out more fragments 
from a translation which ought to be judged as a whole. Itis 
true that we have not taken exception to all hisfaults. We might 
fairly have observed that fidelity has sometimes been sacrificed to 
a rhyme, and that disputed meanings have been treated with an 
utter disregard of all interpreters. In one place at least the old 
version has been changed without being bettered. ‘‘ L’aer perso ” is 
more aptly translated ‘‘lurid” than ‘crimson air.” In the old version 
the curious line at the beginning of canto seven, ‘ Pape Satan, 
pape Satan, aleppe!” was rendered ‘‘ Here Satan, Alpha! Prince 
and Pontiff, here!” It now wears the more doubtful look of, 
‘* Ho! Satan! Popes—more Popes—head Satan! here!” We do 
not pretend to suggest a true meaning for the phrase, which baffles 
all the commentators, nor do we take the phrase heard by 
Benvenuto Cellini in the French Courts as settling the dispute. 
But the demand for more Popes coming from Plutus does not 
seem happy. There were enough already under his special pro- 
tection. One more complaint and we have done. Why has 
not Mr. Parsons reprinted the noble lines on a bust of Dante 
that formed a prelude to the earlier translation? We shall 
not be so chary of our space, and we will set him a better 
example :— 


“ See, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim 
The father was of Tuscan song. 

There but the burning sense ef wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn abide ; 
Small friendship for the lordly throng ; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 


“Faithful if this wan image be, 
No dream his life was—but a fight ; 
Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in that anchorite ? 
To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heav'nly light, 
In circles of eternal flame ? 


‘The lips, as Cumae’s cavern close, 
The cheeks, with fast and sorrow thin, 
The rigid front, almost morose, 
But for the patient hope within, 
Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 
Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 


“ Not wholly such his haggard look 
When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 
To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade; 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 
His palm upon the pilgrim guest, 
The single boon for which he prayed 
The convent's charity was rest. 


“0 Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou , 
That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latium's other Virgil now: 

Before his name the nations bow : 

His words are parcel of mankind, 

Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dante's mind.” 
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THE NEW EDITION OF LYELL’S GEOLOGY.* 
[First Norice.] 

In directing the attention of our readers to the new edition of 
Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology, it may be well to remind 
those of them who have not read the other works of Sir C. Lyell 
on this subject that this is a distinct work from the Elements of 
Geology, and to point out the manner in which the subjects 
treated of in these two books differ. The Elements of geology 
is a work on the changes of ancient date in the earth’s surface, 
which is defined to be the subject of geology proper. The Princi- 
ples of geology treat of the modern analogous changes as illustra- 
tive of geology proper. But seeing that the analogy is so 
constant, and the similarity both of the method of treating of 
each subject, and of the subjects themselves, is so great, a good deal 
of preliminary discussion and argument will naturally be found 
common to both treatises. The difference is thus stated :— 

“The ‘Principles’ and ‘Elements,’ thus divided, occupy, with one 
exception, very different ground. The Principles treat of such por- 
tions of the ecenomy of existing nature, animate and inanimate, as are 
illustrative of geology, so as to comprise an investigation of the perma- 
nent effects of causes now in action, which may serve as records to after 
ages of the present condition of the globe and its inhabitants. .... In 
the.£lements of Geology, on the other hand, I have treated briefly of 
the component materials of the earth’s crust, their arrangement and 
relative position, and their organic contents, which, when deciphered by 
aid of the key supplied by the study of the modern changes above 
alluded to, reveal to us the annals of a grand succession of past events 
—a series of revolutions which the solid exterior of the globe, and its 
living inhabitants, have experienced in times almost entirely antecedent 
to the creation of man.” 

It is also remarked that while the two branches of study are 
inseparably connected, the modern changes may be, perhaps, the 
best part of the subject with which to begin the study of geology. 

It will be seen that this tenth edition follows the ninth at an in- 
terval of more than thirteen years, it will therefore not be surprising 
to the reader to find considerable additions and alterations, embody- 
ing the discoveries made during that period, and their effect on the 
previous line of argument. It will be remembered that in the 
ninth and previous editions the subject of the progressive develop- 
ment of organic life had been presented to the reader, and that on 
this, as well as on the causes and proofs of the vicissitudes of 
climate in epochs anterior to history, there was a good deal of 
careful and elaborate discussion. It may be well tostate at once 
that chaps. ix. to xiii. of the tenth edition, in which these subjects 
are treated of, are either rewritten or entirely new. Considerable 
additions have also been made (chap. xxvi:, vol. ii.) to the dis- 
cussion on the structure of Mount Etna, and several descriptions 
of recent earthquakes and new facts illustrative of volcanic agency 
have been introduced. 

But it is in the third book, on the changes of the organic world 
now in progress, including the subject of species, their transmuta- 
tion, origin, distribution, migration, and extinction, that most will 
be found that is entirely new both in matter and method. Such 
being generally the distribution of the new matter presented to us 
in this edition, there are also a few scattered remarks in the least 
altered portions of the book which are of an interest that will 
claim for them special notice. 

The first six chapters of the former editions have been reprinted 
with no alteration, except that the sixth is transposed and becomes 
the tenth, while the eleventh, twelfth, and ninth of previous 
editions reappear as the seventh, eighth, and ninth of the new 
edition, not being altered, but containing some stray facts contri- 
buted by recent discoverers. 

With regard to the theory of progressive development treated 
of in the ninth chapter, it may be useful to sketch the present line 
of argument. Recent discoveries having led to the tracing back 
of the memorials of our race one step farther into the past, it is 
the object of the author to show that the evidence in favour of 
‘the modern date of the human era, as compared with that of a 
vast series of antecedent epochs, each of them characterized by 
distinct species of animals and plants,” has not been shaken. And 
one main element of the argument appears to be the similarity of 
the conclusions which are arrived at by the separate study of (1) 
fossil plants, (2) fossil animals, vertebrate and invertebrate, (3) 
mammalia, and by the comparison of them all. The result of the 
induction is thus stated :— 


“We have been fairly led by paleontological researches to the con- 
clusion that the invertebrate animals flourished before the vertebrate, 
and that in the latter class fish, reptiles, birds, and mammalia made 
their appearance in a chronological order analogous to that in which 
they would be arranged zoologically according to an advancing scale 





. * Principles of Geology; or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants Con- 
sidered as Illustrative of Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. Tenth 
and entirely revised edition. 2 vols. London: Murray. 1867, 





of perfection in their organization. In regard to the mammalia them- 
selves, they have been divided by Professor Owen into four sub-classes 
by reference to modifications of their braiu. In the two lowest, called 
Lyencephala and Lissencephala, are included the marsupials and in- 
sectivora, and these have been met with fossil in the secondary rocks, 
Next above them in grade are the Gyrencephala, in which Cetaceans, 
Proboscidians, Ruminants, Carnivora, and Quadrumana are classed, all 
of which are found fossil in tertiary strata. Among these the Quad- 
rumana rank highest, and the Anthropomorphous family takes the lead 
in organization and instinct among the Quadrumana, coming also last in 
the order of time. To crown the whole, the series ends with the fourth 
great sub-class, the Archencephala, of which man is the sole repre- 
sentative, and of which the fossil remains have not yet been detected in 
deposits older than the post-tertiary.” 

It is added that the human species being the most cosmopo- 
lite and capable of surviving vicissitudes in climate and changes 
in physical geography among all the mammalia, it might have been 
expected that vestiges of it would be traced back as far as those 
of any existing species. It must also be remembered that works 
of art composed of indestructible materials would outlast almost 
all the organic compounds of rudimentary rocks. And it seems to 
be a fair assumption that the reasoning powers, which are the 
main distinguishing characteristic of the human species, would 
necessitate the coexistence of some works of art with very early, 
if not with the very earliest, specimens of the species so distin- 
guished. ‘There is also a point of no less significance now than in 
the time of Anaximander, viz., that the protection of man from 
other species of equal number and of greater strength depended on 
his reason, and not on physical superiority, as ‘it is by no means 
clear that the organization of man is such as would confer a 
decided pre-eminence upon him, if in place of his reasoning powers 
he was merely provided with such instincts as are possessed by the 
lower animals.” 

An objection is alluded to which it would not be right to pass 
over, but which appears to admit of a satisfactory reply, namely, 
that the interference of the human species might be thought so 
wide a deviation from the antecedent course of physical events, that 
the knowledge of such a fact would tend to destroy all our con- 
fidence in the uniformity of the order of nature, both in regard to 
time past and future. Other changes equally extraordinary 
might happen from time to time. But ‘we have no reason to 
suppose that when man first became master of a small part of the 
globe, a greater change took place in its physical condition thanis 
now experienced when districts never before inhabited become 
successively occupied by new settlers ;” and accordingly, ‘‘ we may 
suppose the general condition of the globe immediately before and 
after the period when our species first began to exist to have 
been the same, with the exception only of man’s presence.” 

An interesting fact is introduced in chap. x. bearing on the 
proof of great vicissitudes of climate. The fact of the preservation 
of animal and vegetable substances by incarceration in ice is well 
known, and has of late years been practically tested in connection 
with accidents among the Alpine glaciers. The same cause has 
been the means of preserving in Russia and Siberia many skeletons 
of mammoths retaining the skia and hair. And the preservation of 
these animals has a double interest, in that it not only gives 
specimens of a species of great antiquity in a comparatively good 
state of preservation, but the circumstance that the soft parts of 
the animal have remained undecomposed proves that the ice or 
congealed mud in which the bodies of such quadrupeds were 
enveloped has never once been melted since the day when they 
perished. It is curious that the heads of most of them are said to 
have been turned towards the south. In this chapter, also, 
facts are adduced to prove that there is evidence on the East coast 
of England, as also in Switzerland, of two glacial periods, with 
an intervening period of greater warmth, which must have been of 
considerable duration, if we may judge from the thickness of the 
beds of lignite for the formation of which it gave time. 

We will not do more than allude to the discussion of the effect 
on the climate of the earth produced by astronomical causes, 
such as the precession of the equinoxes and variations in 
the excentricity of the earth’s orbit, because the subject 
being now introduced for the first time, it would be im- 
possible in the space at our disposal to give any adequate idea 
of the question. But it must be mentioned in passing that a 
memoir by Mr. J. Croll, published in 1864, is discussed, and elicits 
our author’s reasons for differing from him in some material points ; 
and that a table is inserted showing the excentricity of the earth’s 
orbit at intervals of 50,000 years, calculated up. to 1,000,000 
years before 1800 A.D. ; and the corresponding number of winter 
days in excess of the summer days (the winter days being counted 
when the earth was at the part of the orbit furthest from the sun, 
and the summer when at the other extreme), and the correspond- 
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ing mean temperature of the hottest and coldest months taken 
under the same circumstances. Without going into the details of 
the discussion, it may be interesting to our readers to know that 


in one line (that for 850,000 years before 1800 A.D.), the; varia- 
tion of temperature between those two months is stated as 133° 
Fahrenheit, the mean temperature of the hottest month being 126° 
Fahr., or 94 degrees above freezing point, and that of the coldest 
month, —.7° Fahr., or 39 degrees below freezing point. It issug- 
gested that for various reasons a probable period in which we 
may suppose that the incarceration in ice mentioned above may 
have taken place would be from 200,000 to 210,000 years before 
1800 A.D. 

A most interesting account is given, accompanied by an engrav- 
ing, of the earth pillars at Ritten, in the Tyrol, near Botzen, illus- 
trating the geographical effect of rain as distinguished from 
running water; and in connection with the geological action of 
glaciers both in Switzerland and Scotland, an account is inserted of 
the Miirjelen See, near the great Aletsch Glacier, a lake which is 
periodically drained by changes in the internal structure of the 


glacier. 

At the end of the eighteenth chapter a discussion is introduced 
on the Delta of the Nile, in which it is mentioned that a piece 
of burnt brick has been found in the lowest layer of mud, next to 
the desert sand deposited 13,496 years before the year 1850, when 
the discovery was made. 

A phenomenon is noticed as occurring at the mouths of the 
Mississippi, which Sir C. Lyell says is without parallel, as far 
as he is aware, in the delta of any other river. The muddy 
bottom of the sea off the mouths of that river rises up 
to the height of sometimes ten or eighteen feet above the 
level of the sea, and from the tops of these new-made islands 
gush springs of salt or brackish and muddy water, together with 
a considerable quantity of carburetted hydrogen or inflammable 
gas, the tubular cavities up which the springs rise being about 
six inches in diameter, vertical, and as regular in form as if bored 
by an auger. The following account of the origin of these lumps 
is interesting, as compared with an analogous phenomenon noticed 
below :— 

“The initiatory moving power may probably be derived from the 
downward pressure of the gravel, sand, and sediment accumulated dur- 
ing the flood season off the various mouths or passes, upon a yielding 
bottom of fine mud and sand. This new deposit forms annually a mass 
of no less than one mile square, having a thickness of twenty-seven feet. 
It consists of mud, coarse sand, and gravel, which the river lets fall 
somewhat abruptly when it first comes in contact with the still salt 
water of the gulf. A cubic mass of such enormous volume and weight 
thrown down on a foundation of yielding mud, consisting of materials 
which, as being very fine and impalpable, had long before been carried 
out farthest from the land, may well be conceived to exert a downward 
pressure capable of displacing, squeezing, and forcing up laterally some 
parts of the adjoining bottom of the gulf, so as to give rise to new shoals 
and islands. Railway engineers are familiar with the swelling up of a 
peat moss or the bed of a morass, on some adjoining part of which a new 
embankment has been constructed. I saw an example of this in the 
year 1839, in the Loch of Rescobie, in Forfarshire, five miles east of the 
town of Forfar. That lake had been partially drained, and the railway 
mound was carried over newly exposed, soft, and swampy ground, 
which gave way so as to let the mound sink down fifteen feet. It then 
became necessary to pile up additional matter fifteen feet thick in order 
to obtain the required level. On one side of the embankment, the bog, 
when I visited the place, had swollen up in a ridge forty feet long and 
eight feet high, the upper portion consisting of peaty matter traversed 
by numerous willow roots. In the highest part of this upraised mass 
were several irregular cracks about six feet in their greatest width, and 
open for a depth of two yards or more. On the opposite side of the 
railway mound, and about 100 yards distant from it, in the middle of 
what remained of the half-drained loch, a new island or ‘mud lump’ 
was seen, which had begun to rise slowly in 1837, and had attained 
before 1840 a height of several yards, with a length of about 100 feet, 
and a width of twenty-five feet. It was still strewod over with dead 
fresh-water mussels and other shells, but many land plants had already 
sprung up, so that its surface was green... .. We need feel no sur- 
prise at the quantity of gaseous matter disengaged from cracks in these 
newly raised islands, when we recollect that almost everywhere in 
Europe, where a successful Artesian boring has been made, the water 
at first spouts up to a height far beyond that to which it would be 
carried by simple hydrostatic pressure. A portion of the propelling 
o—- usually consists of atmospheric air and carbonic acid gas, which 
ny 1s generated by the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter. 

; the latter there must be always a great store in the recent deposits 
= . delta like that of the Mississippi, as they enclose much drift timber 
= 1 depths, and the pent-up gaseous matter will be ready to escape 
wherever the overlying impervious clays are upheaved and rent.” 





GLEANINGS FROM FRENCH GARDENS.* 
Tuts is a suggestive work, full of the exact knowledge derived 
from practical experience and daily occupation. Mr. Robinson 
Writes upon a subject he understands in a clear and unpretending 





. 
Gleanings from French Gardens, comprising an Account of such Features of French 


manner, with no attempt at book-making, but with a distinct aim 
and reasonable purpose. He gives our English gardeners credit 
where credit is due, and at the same time shows in what respects 
they are surpassed by the horticulturists of France. So many 
| topics are touched on in this volume that it is difficult to lay hold 
of the salient points. Some of the chapters are devoted to sub- 
| jects interesting only to the professional gardener, but the greater 
| portion of the book will be found of value to the amateur. Mr. 
| Robinson complains, and we think justly, that we do not make sufli- 
| cient use of hardy plantsin the arrangement of our gardens. In this 
respectindeed we appearof late years to haveretrograded. Somuch 
has this been the case that many of the plants familiar to us as chil- 
dren, and as cheap as they were familiar, are now rarely seen and can 
only be procured at an extravagant price. Fashion rules over the 
flower garden as much as over the toilet, and the variety of bloom 
and foliage which was once so admirable in English gardens is 
now superseded by blazing patches of colour. It is true that what 
are called florists’ flowers—the ranunculus, the tulip, the hyacinth, 
—were always and of necessity grown in separate beds ; but twenty 
years ago far more attention was paid to mixed borders than is 
paid now. Geraniums and other bedding plants have been brought 
to rare perfection by the new system ; but we question whether the 
effect of vast masses of colour is pleasing to the eye. We are 
dazzled, but not gratified; we gaze at these bright beds with 
wonder rather than with delight. In fact, our gardens, to quote 
an expression of Mr. Robinson’s, are often ‘“ overdone with 
flowers ;” and he notes how this mal-arrangement is avoided in the 
Luxembourg, in the Louvre, and elsewhere, by planting herbaceous 
plants in the centre of the border, so as to produce a permanent line 
of verdure. He mentions, too, more than once, what must have 
struck all visitors to Paris, the pleasing manner in which the Irish 
ivy is employed as an edging to flower beds :— 

“Tn the private garden of the Emperor the ivy bands are placed on 
the gravel walks, or seem to be so; for a belt of gravel a foot or so in 
width separates the ivy from the border proper. The effect of these 
outside of the masses of gay flowers is excellent. They are the freshest 
things to look upon in that city, all through the months of May, June, 
and July. They form a capital setting, so to speak, for the flower 
borders, the best indeed that could be obtained; while in themselves 
they possess beauty sufficient to make it worth one’s while to grow 
them for their own sakes.” 

This is but one of many uses to which ivy is applied. It is used 
as a covering to everything unsightly, it is planted in nearly 
every courtyard in Paris, and Mr. Robinson observes that he never 
saw the scarlet geranium to greater advantage than in deep long 
boxes,” placed againstta wall densely covered with ivy, and that 
planted also along their front edges, so as to hang down and cover 
the face of the boxes.” In tasteful arrangements like these the 
French display great ingenuity and a fine eye for colour, and 
although they cannot compete with usin large private gardens, they 
excel us greatly in the floral decoration of houses, and windows, and 
city courtyards. The latter are generally left by us in all their 
bareness, and it is a pleasant surprise when we come upon a batch 
of flowers or a pretty fernery in a London byway. In France, 
on the other hand, there is a general appreciation of these vege- 
table felicities; and we shall, not soon forget our delight last 
summer, while wandering one hot day through Rouen, at the sight 
of a square courtyard belonging to a large millinery establish- 
ment which was veritably a bower of greenery and blossoms. 
Truly has it been said that it is the chance and cheap pleasures of 
travel that impress us the most strongly. Mr. Robinson remarks, 
by the way, that ivy is frequently used in Paris as a screen in 
living rooms, and in some shops is allowed to grow up the walls, 
—a pretty custom truly, but one which we should not care to see 
adopted in England, since the love we cherish for ivy is shared in 
by snails and other insects. Mr. Robinson has a great admiration, 
which we can only share with him in a limited degree, for M. 
Haussmann’s transformation of Paris; but we participate in his 
enthusiasm for the boulevards, and for the exquisite skill with 
which shrubs and flowers are planted in every available position. 
Our London atmosphere will not allow us to follow closely the 
example of the Parisians, but it is certain we might do much 
which has not been hitherto attempted. 

A curious chapter in these Gleanings is devoted to ‘‘Salad 
Culture,” which, as our readers are probably aware, is one of the 
great successes of French gardening. We have been disposed to 
think that this success is due in large measure to climate, but Mr. 
Robinson avers that this is a mistake, and that there is no possible 
reason why we should not grow as good salads in England and 
Ireland as ever went to the Paris markets. His remarks upon 
this matter, which are of necessity technical, prove that he has 
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given careful consideration to the subject. He believes, too, that 
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with proper attention we could grow in these islands peaches as 
good and as cheap as ever were produced at Montreuil, and that 
instead of that delicious fruit being a mere article of luxury, it 
might be profitably grown for general consumption. 

In conclusion, we thank Mr. Robinson for an instructive book 
on a subject which possesses some interest for all readers. 
Gardening is an expensive amusement when carried out with all 
the appliances of art; but gardening, which is one of the most 
exquisite and satisfactory of pleasures, possesses the great ad- 
vantage that it may be brought to much perfection on a small 
scale, and with very limited means. From the amateur it asks 
more for taste than money, more for love than science, and we 
venture to assert that it yields quite as much delight to the man 
who gardens on a small scale, but with his own hands, as to the 
millionaire, with his lines of glass houses and his acres of pleasure- 
grounds. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_»——. 

The Contemporary Review. July. (Strahan.)—Of the eight articles 
which make up this number four treat of religious, four of secular 
matters. Mr. Matthew Browne contributes a criticism on “George 
Eliot as a Poet,” which strikes us as being at least as good as anything 
which we have seen on that subject. The “Spanish Gypsy,” with its 
immense rhetorical force and power of expression, took the world by 
storm. A more deliberate judgment finds grave fault with it in its 
strictly poetical aspect. Mr. Browne notes a remarkable defect in the 
versification, the number of Alexandrines that occur. There is even 
one instance of an octosyllabic line. Whatever licence is given on the 
strength of Elizabethan models to dramatic blank verse is confined to 
what is to be actually spoken on the stage, where a slower or more rapid 
utterance corrects excess or defect. Mr. William P. Lancaster gives 
us “ Pandora, a Dialogue,” a fine poem, of much eloquence and beauty, 
but which can hardly be called classical. The temptation of word- 
painting, of describing beautiful things for their own sake, is one which 
modern writers are very seldom able to resist. So Epimetheus, bring- 
ing Pandora to his brother, says,— 

“T led her to thy face, 


Here where the red cliff fronts the flat of sand, 
And short salt grasses cease in mountain sedge.” 


Here the description, not being needed to identify the place, is a mere 
ornament, which the classical severity would have forbidden. With Mr. 
Bernard Cracroft’s article on “Mr. Gladstone’s Position” we have no 
fault to find, as far as its immediate subject is concerned; but he is 
simply unjust when he writes, “T'here is something insufferably base in 
the temper of men who, while they glory in their Etons, and Harrows, 
and Rugbys, in their Oxford and Cambridge, have done nothing to found 
great Schools for the bulk of the nation, except wrangle and jangle about 
the obsolete claims of rival religionists.” There have been many other 
obstacles in the way of a good national education besides what Mr. 
Cracroft calls the ‘‘ baseness and apathy ” of the “ classes in power ;” and 
the religious difficulty cannot be disposed of by an epigram. Mr. Tyrr- 
whitt’s notice of “ The Pictures of the Season” we must content ourselves 
with mentioning. Of the theological articles, the ablest, as it seems to us, 
is that of Mr. Brooke F. Westcott, on the “ Aspects of Positivism in Rela- 
tion to Christianity.” It is a bold effort to assimilate, so to speak, the 


leading ideas of the Comtian philosophy, and deserves a very careful 
consideration. Professor Conington gives us a very calm and searching 
examination of Bishop Forbes of Brechin's Exposition of the Articles. The 
following seems as complete a retort as can be imagined. On the words, 
“The sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon, or to 
be carried about, but that we should duly use them,” the Bishop 
remarks, “the article does not say that the things spoken of may not 
be done, but that they were not the objects for which Christ ordained 
them ;” and afterwards, “ by carrying the Sacraments about we are pro- 
bably to understand the procession of the Corpus Domini. No person in 
his senses would say that this was ordained of Christ.” The professor 
answers, “Would any person in his senses think of formally denying 
what no one in his senses would assert?” The Bishop's sophistry ig - 
simply disgraceful, but victories won on the side of strict interpretation 
of the Articles do not fill us with much joy. Dean Alford, in his Byways 
of New Testament Revision, points out some strange instances of 
inconsistency in our version, especially in the translation of identica} 
expressions. We cannot quite agree with him in what he says 
about such passages as 6 6: “Ijaous yvods dveyuphoev éxeidev, Where 
he objects to the translation,“ But when Jesus knew it, he withdrew 
himself from thence,” as denying by implication that our Lord’s know- 
ledge was from the first, and superhuman.” But does not yyoig mean 
“having learnt by observation,” as distinguished from 2,44¢2 He does 
not object to the translation of gxoucds as “ having heard,” seeming to 
think that our Lord used the sense of hearing, but no other means of 
observation, to acquire knowledge. We can do no more than mention 
a very interesting article by Professor Plumptre on “Lay Work in the 
Church of England.” 
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) So K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 


ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad | OF prey ; - - 
| Close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 


street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


RAGRANT SOAP. 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 








teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and | 


see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 
TQIELD’'S PURE ‘“SPERMACETI” 


* SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


| and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 


| the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 


| 


fumed. This beautiful article combines the detergent | 


properties of Soap, with the soothing and emollientaction 


of Spermaceti. It is especially recommended for children | 
| 


and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 
I | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 





| for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
| from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 


a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 


| men. 


| digestion. 


| London, W.C. 





P EPSINE—SILVER MEDAL.— 

Paris Exhibition, 1867—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
Bottles from 33. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s, 





INDIGESTION. 


) ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A | 


Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 


Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. | THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


6 Edwards street, Portman | 





| 


Y\CHWEPPE’S MINER 
4 By Special Appoiutment to Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Every bottle is protected 
by a label having name and trade mark.—Manufac- 
tories, London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, and 
Malvern. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
4 This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &¢c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


MPERIAL SAUCE — 

In half-pint and pint’ bottles of IMPERIAL 
MEASURE, unequalled for pungency and flavour, and 
of high digestive qualities. Useful with ova dish. 
Manufactured only by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen and the Emperor of the French, 
Soho square, London. Retail of all grocers, druggists, 
and oilmen, 
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“FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Eiectro. plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 15s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Miché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEAN®L®’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 





Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO., (46 King William Street,) LONDON BRIDGE. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


1 LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 


per dozen. 

Sherries—Good dinner wines ........c.ccccscsseseees 24s, 30s 
— Fine wines, pale or golden........... «++.368, 428 
Amontillado and Manzanilla 48s 





Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine 
Ports—Crusted 
— newly bottled 
Clarets—Pure sound wines...... y 
— Fine, with bouquet ...............543, 66s, 7. 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 548; 
pints, 20s, 30s. 

- First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 

72s; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 











BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 


| HEAL and SON, Torrennau Covet roan, W. 


RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — 
HEAL and SON have on show 130 patterns of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 bedsteads, so that they supply 
orders at the shortest notice. 
Manufactory— 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 
HEAL and SON, Torrennam Cover roan, W. 
HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 
This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows al! kinds of animalcule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
a schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 

ave. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCuLLocn, Eenemomees, INSTRUMENT 

AKER. 

Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingh Those at a distance who care for instruc- 





the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville end 
= or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Omamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 

















\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
r —HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
~ 3 Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
vered with any real wood selected. Special desigus 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Beruers street, London. 
~ © esociepatetonang A 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGN cSIA, 
_. The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
ae of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
oa y for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
; Gout, and Indigestion; and'as the best mild 


aperient for delicate constitutions, especi 
t sti , especially adapted 
or Ladies, Children, and Infants. sin f 


DINNEFORD and CO,, Chemists, 172 New Bond 


stree - : 
the nd and of all other Chemists throughout 


tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 
All persons wishing further particulars and testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope, 
Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham, 
ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man Only of FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 
and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 
and 35 Charles street, An illustrated Catalogue post 
free, 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overlan1 Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Lea’ her Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


G EWING MACHINES. 








W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
£4 4s, 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.c., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W. 





Paris EXHIBITION.—TWo GOLD MEDALS. 

IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Lb., 14s; }b., 7s 6d; $1b., 4s; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, al! Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all whvlesale houses, and of Liebig's 





Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


WITZERLAND.—A Physician, 


Graduate of Oxford, practising in London, intends 
to pass the Long Vacation in the Engadin and neigh- 
bouring parts of Switzerland, the Tyrol, and North 
Italy. He will be glad to take charge of one or two 
Patients or Pupils for the whole or part of the time. 

M.A., Medical Times Office, New Burlington street, W. 

EDFORD COLLEGE, 

43 and 49 Bedford square. 
‘The Session 1868-69 will begin on Thursday, October 


oo 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free 
admission for two years to five classes, will be awarded 
by open competition at the beginning of October. Can- 
didates are requested to send in the'r names to the 
Secretary before September 1. Prospectuses may be 
had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES. 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN Roap, LONDON, 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 
annum; fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 
per annum; fee for Residents in Elementary School, 
30 Guineas per annum, Payment reckoned from 
entrance. 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 

For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady 
Patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal at 
the College. 

Scriptural teaching under the superintendence of 
Rev, W. McCall and Rev. J. Wright. 

MASTERS. 
Lectures—By Various Lecturers. 
English—Mr, Wood and Mr. Home. 
Latin—Mr. Wood. 
French—Messrs. Des Portes and De Meillac. 
German—Herr Hirschfeld. 
Italian—Signor Pistrucci. 
Spanish—Senor Vives. 
Piano—Mr. W. Macfarren and Mr. C. Gardner. 
Singing—Herr Bosen and Mr. W. H. Monk. 
Drawing—Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims. 
Dancing and Calisthenics—Mr. Webb George. 
Daily Medical Attendant—Dr. Rawlings. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 

Perfect in all its arrang 200 Apar x 
large and Elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic. Board, if de- 
sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table d’hite 
daily. Address, Mr. Bohn, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HE SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS, will close on Saturday, July 18. 

5 Pall Mall East. a from 9 till 7. Admittance, Is. 
ILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, 25th inst. 


| egy tA of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. — The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 53 Pall From 
nine till dusk. Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Sgt MANIFESTATIONS of a 




















HOMELY NATURE, daily, at a quarter to 3 and 
quarter to 8—Professor Pepper on Faraday’s Optical 
Experiments—George Buckland’s Musical Entertain- 
ments—The Abyssinian Expedition.—The Automatic 
Chess Player, (last week). At the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC. 

SCIENTIFIC PUZZLE.—Exhibition 
P. daily, at 3 and 8, of a JAPANESE MIRROR, in 
Professor Pepper's Lecture. The ornaments and 
characters in relievo on the back will be reflected on to 
the dise by the oxy-hydrogen light from the front, or 
mirror side. where they are totally invisible—ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 

DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6a 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


_" PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 


ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, 
pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These 
candles will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 
parti-coloured candles of all shades, Sold by alt 
dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 
FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 
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FORTIETH REPORT 
OF 
_ UNION BANK of LONDON. 


DIRECTORS. 

P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq., Governor. 

JAMES FARQUHAR, Esq., Deputy Governor. 
Charies Lyall, Esq. Samuel Beale, Esq. 
John Chapman, Esq. Fleetwood P. Wilson, Esq. 
Archibald Boyd, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
Leo Schuster, Esq. William Pearce, Esq. 
Sir John Musgrove, Bart., | James Walker, Esq. 

Alderman, Charles Oppenheim, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors, 
held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon street, on 
Wednesdty, the 15th of July, 1868, P. Northall Laurie, 
Esq., Governor, in the Chair, the following Report was 
read by the Secretary :— 

The Directors have to report that the net profits of 
the Bank for the Six Months ending 30th June last, 
after payment of all charges (including the sum of 
£56,817 133 11d for Interest paid and due to Customers 
on their Current and Deposit Accounts), and making 
full provision for all bad and doubtful debts, are 
£99,569 13s 1d, which, with £11,190 10s 4d brought 
forward from 3lst December last, amount to 
£110,760 3s 5d. 

The Directors now declare a Dividend for the last 
six months at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum on the 
paid-up Capital, clear of Income-Tax. 

After payment of the Dividend, amounting to £90,000, 
there will remain an unappropriated balance of 
£20,760 3s 5d to be carried forward to Profit and Loss 
New Account. 

The following Director: retire by rotation. under the 
Provisions of the Deed of Settlement, viz.:—Mr. William 
Pearce, Mr. Archibald Cockburn, Mr. Harry George 
Gordon, who, being eligible, offer themselves, and are 
secommended by the Court of Directors, for re-election. 

Loudon, July 14, 1863. 





THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
For the Half-Year ending 30th June, 1363. 
GENERAL BALANCE. 
Dr. LIABILITIES. £ s. da 
Capital.—£10 per Share paid 
up on 60,000 
Shares ........26. £600,000 


JA. £5 per Shareadded 


out of Reserved 
profits 
£15 per Share paid ‘ 
up on 20,000 
Shares, 1864...... 


1,200,000 0 0 

Due by the Bank on 

Gurrent Accounts 

Deposit Receipts, 

including interest 

BOCTUOT coc.cccvoee . £10,069,836 19 4 
Liabilities on Ac- 

ceptances (cover 

in hand amount- 

















ing to £10,163,777) 7,308,655 0 
—— 17,378,492 0 4 
Reserved Fund, invested in Consols, 

BS PET CONTA ..c.cecceceese arevecesesocecee 300,000 0 0 
Buildings’ Investment Account.. 115.6909 9 6 
Rebate on Bills not due ,.........- “s 7.503 2 11 
Balance at credit of Profit and Loss.. 110,760 3 5 

£19,112,445 16 2 


ASSETS. Cr. 
£ s. da £ a <€ 
Cash in the Bank ... 1,005,350 19 11 
Cash in Bank of Eng- 
SE cnecovesinctonerce 930,899 10 4 
Cash lentatCall .,.  1,225,2 00 





3,161,459 10 3 





Investments in Government Stock, 
Exchequer Bills, Debentures, &.... 
£337,078 13s, Consols, Reserved 
rer eubeuuevdcesesegnecs * 
Bank Premises—consisting of Free 
hold Buildings in Princes street, 
Mansion House street, Argyll 
place, Fleet street, and Chancery 
lane; and Lease and Fixtures of 
No, 4 Pall Mall East........ccscccesseses 
Loans, Bills Discounted, &c. ........+..+ 


3,004,918 0 6 
300,000 0 0 


246,603 4 6 
12,399,474 0 11 


£19,112,445 16 2 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 
Dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
RUE, cocessccctnsinssosestecerevevececesvescueces £90,000 0 0 
Balance, being undivided profit carried 


forward to next half-year .......ss000000. 20,760 3 5 


£110,760 3 5 
Profit unappropriated on 31st December, 

BOGE ccccceseccocccccotece-vensccvsccercosescccncnces S11,190 18 ¢ 
Amount of Net Profit of the half-year 

ending 30th June, 1868, after deduct- 

ing all expenses, and interest, paid 

and due (£56,817 13s 11d), to Cus- 

tomers on their Current and Deposit 

Accounts...... 


99,569 13 1 





£110,760 3 5 

The Governor then declared a Dividend for the past 

half-year at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, clear of 
Income-Tax. 

It was resolved unanimously— 

That the Report now read be adopted, printed, and 
circulated among the Proprietors. 

Resolved unanimously that William Pearce, Esq., be 
re-elected a Director of the Bank. 

Resolved unanimously that Archibald Cockburn, 
Esq., be re-elected a Director of the Bank. 

Resolved unanimously that Harry George Gordon, 
Esq., be re-elected a Director of the Bank, 

That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
Governor, the Deputy Governor, and the 
Directors, for the judicious and _ successful 
manner in which they have conducted the affairs 
of the Bank during the past half-year. 

That the thanks of the Meeting be given to Mr. J. A. 
Barton, the General Manager; Mr. G. H. Milford, 
the Manager; Mr. Ingpen, the Manager of the 








Regent Street Branch: Mr. St. Barbe, the Man- 
ager of the Charing Cross Branch; Mr. Beattie, 
the Manager of the Temple Bar Branch 
Mr. W. O. Beville, the Secretary, for the zealous 
and efficient manner in which they have dis- 
charged their several duties. 
(Signed) P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Governor. 
That the thanks of the Mseting be given to P. Northall 
Laurie, Esq., the Governor, for his able and 
impartial conduct in the Caair this day. 
(Siguaed) JAMES FARQUHAR, Deputy Governor. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
W. O. BEVILLE, Secretary. 
N.B.—The Dividend will be payable on and after 
Monday, the 20th instant. 


‘| YHE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Head Office, No. 9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh. 
PERSONS INTENDING TO INSURE THEIR LIVES 
should, in selecting an office for the purpose, be careful 
to obtain distinct and complete evidence upon the points 
of security and profitableness, and information as ample 
as that usually required from other flaancial undertak- 
ings presenting themselves as mediums of investment. 
The exceptionally abstruse character of life assuranc? 
finance renders such a precaution all the more reason- 
able and necessary. The following contains such evi- 
deuce as far as the Scottish Widows’ Fund is concerned, 

BALANCE-SHEET, 
Embracing a valuation of the policy liabilities by the 
Carlisle £3 per Cent. tables for the years ending Dee. 
31, 1866. 
LIABILITIES. 
Value of sums assured amounting to 





£ s. d. 






7,658,109 9 6 
Value of annuities for £9,801 (interest 

£3} POF COME) nrcccocccrcosecccosecscccocece 
Value of loading ou paid-up premiums 


74,206 8 





7,744,002 17 2 
Deduct value of net premiums (gross 
£376,337, less loading £79,547), 


amounting to £296,840 per annum.,, 4,087,795 14 0 


3,656,207 3 2 
Claims under policies not due and 
outstanding accounts........... eeeceeere . 227,977 ll 4 
Balance of surplus fund 
at 3ist Dec. 1366, 
being total profits for 
the seven years......... £334,183 10 1 
Less portion due to 
members who died 
during the seven years 












First landed securities oe ° 985 1! 

Railway debentures 4 398.826 15 8 
Annuities and reversion ° 331,410 19 11 
Loans on members’ policies.. 530,175 1) IL 
Government annuities ............. 45,451 15.1 
House property and ground reuts ‘ 24,831 13 7 
Office furniture ...... . 1388 7 4 





Premiums, &c., on which days of gri 
are current, and interest on invest- 


ments from last payment..... ecvesceces 176,995 10 0 
Cash Balance :— 
Tia DAKE ...ccocccsosscccee £46,697 4 3 






22816 9 


In office .. 





£4,599,972 11 5 

The NET REALIZED FUND NOW EXCEEDS 

£4.600,000, 
And is the Largest Life Assurance Fund in Great Britain. 
VALUE of the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 

Under this system the whole profits are divided 
among the policyholders, and are not participated in 
by shareholders as in proprietary life offices. With the 
view of conveying a definite idea of the value of the 
society’s mutual system, the following illustration is 
given of itsactual money worth to its own policyholders. 
As shown above, the profit realized during the seven 
years ending 3ist Dec., 1866, amounted to no less than 
£334,183 10s 1d. Had the society been a proprietary 
company, from a tenth to a third—more probably a fifth 
—of this large sum would have been paid away to 
shareholders. Under the proprietory system, therefore, 

THE LOSS TO ITS POLICYHOLD2RS, 
Would have been— 
Allowing one-tenth ofthe profitstoshareholders £83,418 
Allowing one-fifth (the most usual proportion) 166,836 
Allowing one-fourth 208,546 
Allowing one-third eooee 278,061 

Such being the amounts, under different views, saved 
to policyholders merely by the mutual system during 
the short period of seven years, it is evident that during 
an average lifetime the savings must, in the aggregate, 
amount to an enormous sum. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE BONUSES. 

Nothing can be more misleading as to the real bonus- 
yielding power of a life assurance office than the 
practice of publishing a few selected instances in which 
large bonuses have accrued under exceptional cireum- 
stances. Accordingly the results under policies of all 
durations are fully stated in the society's prospectus. 
Important as such complete information regarding all 
existing assurances is, a statement of the bonuses 
actually paid at death will probably have more practical 
significance. During last year the following amounts 
were paid to representatives of deceased members :— 

Sums assured under bonus policies ......... £237,009 

Bonuses thereon..,........s0+sse0+ peemebeees 94,873 

Sums assured under non-bonus policies... 5,400 














Total claims for 1867..........000000. £337,282 

On many of these Policies the Bonuses approached, 

and even exceeded, the original sums assured, while on 
the whole Policies, young and old, 

THE AVERAGE BONUS WAS £40 PER CENT. ON 

THE SUMS ASSURED. 

Beside this, a considerable amount of Bonus was paid 

on surrender to many of the assured during life. It is 

believed that since the Society was founded in 1815, 





15 
11,686 12 0} 
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NO OTHER LIFE OFFICE HAS PAID BONUSE 
OF GREATER AMOUNT. 
SUMMARY. 

The Directors submit the above information as @ 
statement of the grounds on which they ask prudent 
and thoughtful men to consider whether they may not, 
with the highest measure of advantage to themselves 
and their families, confide to the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund the important trust involved in Life Assurance, 

By order, 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary, 
Head Ofiice, 9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh, 
June, 1863. 
London Office, 4 Royal Exchange Buildings, Cornhill, 
HONORARY BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
George Young, Esq., Mark lane. 
Charles E. Pollock, Esq., Q.C. 
J. Marray, Esq., Publisher, Albemarle street. 
Samuel Lai Y i A 






Esq., M 
1., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 

The Rey. Alfred Povah, M.A., St. Olave’s Rectory, Hart 
street. 

James Watney, Esq. (Messrs. Elliot, Watney, and Co,) 

Joseph J. Welch, Esq. (Messrs. Welch, Margetson, and 
Co.) 

Captain William Pigott, Trinity House. 

Michael Wills, Esq., Lloyd's. 


HUGH M‘KEAN, Chief Agent, - 
EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. 


REFUND OF EXTRA PREMIUM. 
= LIFE ASSURANCE 
Z COMPANY. 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 

Assurants who have paid Extra Premium for Active 
Service in Abyssinia, are requested to send their 
Policies to the undersigned for endorsement and 
Refund of Extra Rate, it having been decided, looking 
to the small number of casualties, to refund these Extra 
Premiums. 

Instructions to this effect have also been sent ont to 
the Branches and Agencies of the Company in India, 

By order, FRANK EASUM, Secretary. 

7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London. 





| haan RIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don. 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 








NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. P 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. E 
FirE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 
LirE DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 











RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th Avgust, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney. on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 4 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, ¢ 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the —— 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the eff ° 
ing of remittances between the above-named depen! 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, 1 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer — 7 
the terms for which may be ascertained on applicatio’ 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1868. 
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THE EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY. 

Just published, in 8vo, with Maps, price 15s, cloth. 
HISTORY of COLONEL GOR- 
DON’S CHINESE CAMPAIGN, and of the 

SUPPRESSION of the TAI-PING REBELLION. By 
ANDREW Wiuson, F.A.S.L., Author of “ England's 
Policy in China,” and formerly Editor of the China Mail. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





This day is published. 
THROUGH BURMAH to WESTERN 


CHINA: being Notes of a Journey in 1863, to 
Establish the Practicability of a Trade Route between 
the Irawaddi and the Yang tse-Kiang. By CLEMENT 
Witt1aMs, formerly Assistant-Surgeon in the 63th 
Light Infantry, and First Political Agent at Mandalay 
to the Chief Commissioner of British Barmah. Crown 
§yo, with 2 Maps and num>»rous Engravings, price 6s. 

WiuiAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 
RITISH and FORELGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol 50, for the Years 1859-69. Com- 
iled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
‘oreign Office. 
WILLIAM RipGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 5d. 
UMANITY versus BARBARISM in 
our THANKSGIVINGS. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Voysey, Author of “ The Sling and the Stone.” 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 











Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, gilt edges, 4s. 
HAKESPEAREAN GEMS; in French 
and English Settings. From the Plays of the 
Bard ‘of Avon; arranged for the use of Schools and 
Students; translated into French by the Chevalier de 
Chatelain, Translator of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
Gay's Fables, Evangeline, &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
ECOND EDITION— LADY DI 
BEAUCLERK’S SUMMER and WINTER in 
NORWAY. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle strect. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 249 is published This Day. 
CONTENTS. 
1. DAVID GARRICK. 
2. INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
3. COLERIDGE as a POET. 
4. GUNPOWDER. 
§. MARCO POLO and HIS RECENT EDITORS. 


6. LACE. 

7. MURCHISON and MODERN SCHOOLS of GEO- 
LOGY. 

8.. PROVERBS. 

9. IRELAND ONCE MORE. 


*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols. 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW READY. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
COLXL, JULY, was published on WEDNES- 
DAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 


1, SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 
2. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
3, The APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 
4 LYTTON’S CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. 
5. has — petal CORRESPONDENCE 1819— 
a. 
6. The MODERN RUSSIAN DRAMA. 
7. LETTERS and SPEECHES of LEON FAUCHER. 
8. Prince HENRY the NAVIGATOR. 
9. NEW GERMANY. 
10. The NATIONAL CHURCH. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. 
BLACK, 





HE SCOTSMAN, published daily, 
price ONE Penny. The leading Scotch journal. 
London Office, 84 Fleet street (next door to Punch 
Office), where subscribers and the Trade are supplied, 
and Advertisements received.—The WEEKLY SCOTS- 
rao large eight-page paper, every Saturday, price 





Pe INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND. 
-. —History of the Linen -and Jute Trades in 
Dundee, see the WEEKLY SCOTSMAN of Saturday, 
July 18th, 1868.—London Office, 84 Fleet street. 


LLEYN’S COLLEGE of . GOD'S 
wr GIFT, Dulwich.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
_~ conducted by Mr. George Gopwin, F.R.S.— 
ew, plans, and full particulars, historical and 
descriptive of the new College, 44, or by post 5d. 
1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


OLLOW AY’S OINTMENT &PILLS. 
Amputation Abolished.—Surgery is sometimes 
ae with the knife, which can never be necessary 
di pt in Severe accidents. For all constitutional 
Hollen s affecting any portion of the human body 
bt a Ointment and Pills are infallible specifics, 
bo Supersede the use of the knife, In many des- 
jan a these inestimable preparations have 
} . Wonders, both in hospitals and private prac- 
os n’ all tumours, cancers, diseases of the bones, 
which’ and bad legs, a fair trial will prove their merit, 
oe have acknowledged with unfeigned 

tude. In all diseases of the glandular system, 


Scrofulous, scorbuti ; 
this Oin butic, and cutaneous diseases generally, 











tment is the prince of i i 
little j prince of remedies, which requires 
tle judgment and less knowledge for its success, ] 





TRUBNER and CO.'S 
List of New Publications and Works in the Press. 


Literary and Social Judgments. By WILLIAM 
RaTHBONE GREG. In 1 vol. crown 8yvo, cloth. 
(in the press. 


Essays on Italy, Ir2lani, ani the United 
States of America. By JouN W. PaRosyy, 


Esq. In 1 vol. crowa Syvo. (/n preparation, 


Considerations on the Condition ofIreland, 
and its Fature. By the late Count Cavour. 
Translated by W. B. Hovason, LI 


, LL.D. 

(Ja the press, and will shortly be published. 

The Sacred Hymn; of th3 Brahmins, as 
preserved to us in the Oldest Collection of 
Religious Poetry, the R'g-Veda Sanhita. Trans- 
lated and explained by Max MULLER, M.A., 
Taylorian Professor of Moderna European Lan- 
guages in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College. In 8 vols, Svo, [Vo!. J in October, 


The Sacred City of the Hindus: an Account 
of Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the 
Rev. M. A. SiierrinG, MLA. LU.B.; and prefaced 
with an Introduction by Firz-Epwarp HALL, 
Esq., D.C.L. Ina handsom:> 8vo volume? of about 
300 pages, with 10 full-page Woodeut Illustrations 
from Photographs. 1 vol. 8vo. [Zarly in August, 


The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, 
and Morality of ‘‘ The Old Pailosopher’ 
Lau-Tsze. Translated from the Caiaese. With 
an Introduction by JOHN CHALMERS, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 84, cloth, 4s 6d. 

The Travels of the Buddjhist Pilgrim, Fah 
Hian. Translated from the Chinese. With Notes 
and Prolegomena by S. Beat, Chaplain in H.M.'s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. and 
formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, (Jn the press. 


Travels of a Hindoo. By Biboo BHOLANAUTH 
CHUNDER, 2 vols. crown 8vo0, cloth. [/n the press. 


Retrospects and Prospects of Indian 
Policy. By Major Evans Bett, late of the 
Madras Staff Corps, Author of «The Empire in 
India,” “The Mysore Reversion,” &c. 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 344, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The Myths of the New World; @ Treatise on 
the Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of 
America. By DANIEL G. BRINTON, A.M., M.D. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 316, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Natal Sermons. The Second Series, preached in 
the Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, Maritzburg. 
By the Right Rev. Joun WILLIAM CoLEnso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers of 
is Age; with Illustrations from the Original 
Woodcuts and Engravings. By HENRY GREEN, 
M.A. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, of about 400 pages, and 
upwards of 100 Illustrative Woodcuts or En- 
gravings. (Jn the press. 
An _ Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. By RicHarp Srp- 
SON. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth, 33 6d. 


A Monograph of Australian Land Shells. 
By James C, Cox, M.D., University of Edinburgh, 
F.R.C.S. of Edinburgh, Corresponding Member of 
the Zoological Society of London, Correspondent 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Member of Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
Royal and Entomological Societies of New South 
Wales. 8vo, pp. 113, illustrated by 18 Plates, 
sewed. [Nearly ready. 


Mineralogy. — DESCRIPTIVE 
Comprising the most Recent 











Ss of 

MINERALOGY. 
Discoveries. By JAMES D. DANA. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 
900, and numerous Woodcuts, Cloth, price £1 16s. 


The Central Asian Question. A Series of 
Letters by “ENGLAND.” Reprinted from the 
Friend of India, 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, 1s 6d. 

Revue Analytique des Ouvrages ecrits en 

entons, depuis les Temps Anciens jusqu’au 
X(Xitme Siecle. Par un BiBLiorHtLe BeLGe. In 
1 vol. small 4to, pp. 512, beautifully printed by 
Whittingham. 112 copies only. Price 30s, 

Our Vulgar Tongue. A Lecture on Language 
in General; with a few Words on Gloucestershire 
in particular. Delivered before the Literary and 
Scientific Association at Gloucester, January 17th, 
1868. With Appendix, containing Tables of the 
World-Wide Affinity of Latiguages. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL Lysons, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Canon of 
Gloucester Cathedral, &c. 8vo, pp. 51 and 62, stiff 
cover, 2s 6d. 

Essays, Political and Misce . By 
BERNARD CRACROFT, M.A., Trinity Coll, Cam- 
bridge. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

The Book of God. An Introduction to the 
Apocalypse. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 752, 
cloth, price 14s. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Edited from his MS., with Notes, and an Introduc- 
tion by JoHN BiGeLow. With a Portrait of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Crown S8vo, pp. 410, cloth, 10s, 

The Founders of Christianity; or, Discourses 
upon the Men and Circumstances that originated 
Christian Religion. By the Rev. JAMES CRAN- 
BROOK, Edinburgh. Feap. 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, 6s. 

Nathan the Wise: « Dramatic Poem. By G. E. 
Lesstnc. From the German. With an Introduc- 
tion on Lessing and the * Nathan ;” its antecedents, 
Character, and Influence. Crown 8vo, pp. xl. and 
214, cloth, 6s. 

Water Anal : @ Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Potable Water. By J. ALFRED 
WANKLYN, M.R.C\S., and Ernest THEOPHRON 
CHAPMAN. Feap. 8vo, pp. 124, cloth, 5s. 

Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and 
Coins. By Enpwarp THomaAs, Esq., late of the 
East Indian Civil Service Company. With Photo- 
graph Frontispiece, Maps, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 146, cloth. 7s 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 





MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


TRAVEL TALK. 3s 6d. 


NORTH GERMANY and _ the 
RHINE. 10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY 
TYROL. 10s. 


SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 
103. 


FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 


12s. 
CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 
PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s 6d: 
NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 


12s. 
CENTRAL ITALY 
FLORENCE. 103. 


ROME and its ENVIRONS. 9s. 


SOUTH ITALY NAPLES. 
10s. 


SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 
PORTUGAL and LISBON. 9s. 
EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 

SYRIA and PALESTINE. 24s. 
BOMBAY and MADRAS. 24s. 


MURRAY'S 
KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
SWITZERLAND. 5s. 

ITALY. 6s. 


The TYROL. 6s. 
NORWAY. 5s. 


MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


MODERN LONDON. 3s 6d. 
KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 


SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of 
WIGHT. 10s. 


BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 
7s 6d. 


WILTS, DORSET, and SOMER- 
SET. 7s 6d. 
10s. 


DEVON and CORNWALL. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and 
WORCESTER. 6s 6d. 


NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 


12s, 
DERBY, STAFFORD, 


LEICESTER, and NOTTS. 
YORKSHIRE. 12s. 


DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 9s. 


WESTMORLAND and CUMBER- 
LAND. 6s. 


SCOTLAND. 9s. 
IRELAND. 12s. 


CATHEDRAL TOUR OF 
ENGLAND. 


CATHEDRALS. 


and the 


and 


and 


SOUTHERN 
2 vols., 24s. 


EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 
WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 


18s. 
16s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


“THE MA 


i 


A Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all interesting matter from THE TIMES. 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the EVENING MAIL, having become the property of the Proprietors of THE TIMES, IS NOW published twice a week, under the 
tit 


ie of 


“THE MATL,” 


At the price of Threepence per Copy, as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each paper will contain the news and all matters of interest appearing in the three previous numbers of THE 
z 


IMES, which will thus be rendered available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing abroad, or in the colonies. 


Subscribers can obtain “ THE MAIL” through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on prepayment, at Printing House Square, London. 











NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR ON IRELAND. 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, AND ESSAYS 
RELATING TO IRELAND. 


BY NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. 


“The result is a mass of curious information, | voitd enable England to understand Ireland as she 
going behind the scenes and revealing the inner history | has never done before, and will show in how much 
of Irish questions and Irish difficu ties with a vivid- | hitherto we have been alike legislu'ing, sympathizing, 
ness and a-depth belonging to no other work on Ire- | and declaiminy in the dark.”—Quarterly Review, 
dand we have ever read,........The work as awhile j July. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 














CHEAP READING FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(LATE HOOKHAM'’S LIBRARY.) 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
at a considerable saving of expense by applying for the 
Carriage Free Terms, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OssERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
ears. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 


_ BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country, Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5123; Nursery, 15s to 32s; Sponging, 
9s 6d to $28; Hip, 13s 3d to 31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and 
Camp Shower Baths, Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of three. 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THE KINGDOM 


is WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 
lls; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s 6d; and Cots, from 15s 6d 
each; handsome Ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s 6d to £20. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

















Nickel Silver and Marble Chimney-Pieces, Table Cutlery, Bedding and Bed-Hang- 

Britannia Metal Goods, Kitchen Ranges, Clocks and Candelabra, ings, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water | Lamps, Gaseliers, Baths and Toilet Ware, Bed-Room Cabinet Fur- 
Dishes, Tea Trays, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, | __ niture, 

Stoves and Fenders, Urns and Kettles, Tarnery Goods, &c., 


| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Elephant Haunts: being a 
Sportsman's Narrative of the Search for Dr. 
Livingstone; with Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, and 
Hippopotamus Hunting. By HENRY FAULKNER, 
late 17th Lancers. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Around the Kremlin; or, Pic- 


tures of Life in Moscow. By G. T. Lown, 
Author of the “ Wanderer in Arabia.” 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s, bound. 

“Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book, 
He has given us an admirable picture of the great city 
which lies about the Kremlin. Nor does he dwell on 
the picturesque only. He has an eye to social matters, 
and notes with care the changes of thought and cus- 
tom which are likely to affect the future of Russia,"~— 


Atheneum. 
Saints and Sinners; or, In 


Church and About It. By Dr. DORAN. 2 vols., 243, 
* By far Dr. Doran’s best work.”—Athenzum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &c, 3 vols, 


Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &¢, 3 y, 

“A work brimful of life and humour, and of the 
deepest human interest. It is a book to be returned to 
again and again, for the deep and searching knowledge 
it evinces of human thoughts and feelings.” —Athenzum. 


Engleweod House. 3 vols. 


“ This novel is thoroughly pure, and has a capital 
plot and spirited character-drawing, qualities which 
make it quite exceptionally excellent.”—Star. 


Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 
Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 
“The story is very cleverly manored and naturally 
worked out.” —Athenwum. 


Sweet Anne Page. By Mortimer 


COLLINS, 3 vols. (Next week. 





This day is published, a New and Enlarged Edition of 
HANDY BOOK 


OF 


METEOROLOGY. 


By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, MA., 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
Crown 8yvo, with 8 coloured Charts and other Engrav- 

ings, price 8s 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF First EDITION. 
“A very handy book this, for in its small compass Mr. 
Buchan has stored more and later information than 
exists in any volume with which we are acquainted."— 
Symons’ Meteorological Magazine, 

“ Clear, concise, and easy of reference.”—The Field. 
“We do not know a“better work on Meteorology."— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Soys, Edinburgh & London. 





Just published, 464 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIC , 
LIFE: 


Showing that the Gases are of Equal Importance with 

the Solids and Fluids in the Laws which Regulate the 

Progress of Matter from the Lowest Inorganic to 
Highest Organic Conditions. 

London: RoBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 








This day is published, price 12s 6d. 
HE ALPINE REGIONS of 
SWITZERLAND and the NEIGHBO! 
COUNTRIES. A Pedestrian’s Notes on their Ph .. 
Features, Scenery, and Natural History. By 1..% 
BONNEY, M.A., F.G.S., &., Fellow of St.John — 
Cambridge, Member of the Alpine Club. With 
trations by E, Whymper. 
Cambridge: De1qHToN, BELL, and Co. 
London: Brit and DaLpyY. 





with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
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PRISON LIFE 


Immediately, in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Woodcuts. 


IN ABYSSINIA. 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D. 
Situ, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, Fourth Thousand, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 2s 6d. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER. 


BEING THE RECORDED SAYINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST DURING 
: HIS MINISTRY ON EARTH. 


With Index. 
SsitH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
CHIEF OFFICE: NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





On Monday next, Third Edition, in 8vo, price 8s 6d, half-bound. 
_ LAWS of THOUGHT. By ALrexanper RoBeErtson. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in crown Syo, price 5s, cloth. 


— WITH, and other POEMS. By Robert B. Hott. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 


. on BRITISH ARMY IN 1868. 


By Sir Caartes E. 


TREVELYAN, K.C.B. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Dr. MURCHISON on LIVER COMPLAINTS and JAUNDICE. 
On Wednesday next, in post 8vo, with 25 Woodcuts., 
LINICAL LECTURES ON DISEASES of the LIVER, 
JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By CHARLES Murcuatson, M.D., 
&c., Senior Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





INTRODUCTION and COMPANION 


EXERCISE-BOOKS to the PUBLIC 


SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Revised Edition, just published, in 12mo, price 2s. 
HE CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin Lessons ; 


with Model Questions and Exercises. By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
anon of Ely. New Edition, adapted to the Principles of the Public School Latin 


Primer. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN: Two Companion Books 


iby the Editor of the Primer :— 


Part I. A First Companion to the Primer, price 2s 6d. 
Part II. A Second Companion to the Primer, price 3s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the sanction 
of the Head Masters of the Public Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission. 


Price 2s 6d. 


**The Public School Latin Primer’... 
«we have reasons for believing to be the 
best Latin grammar ever produced in 
this country......... We have now a Latin 
gtammar eminently fitted to strengthen 
alike the young mind as well as the 
memory, by its appeal to the reflective 
powers; and such an influence cannot 
fail to invest the dry subject of grammar 
with an interest most beneficial to the 
student's progress, when the intellect is 
thus being gradually exercised in com- 
Dining and collecting a series of facts 





easy to retain and easy to apply. The 
outery raised against the new grammar 
on the score of its novel terminology was 
sophistical and shallow in the extreme, 
for all terms are new, and must be new, to 
a boy beginning his Latin grammar; and 
the only question should be by what kind 
of terms shall we give him the best and 
truest account of the principles of the 
language he is attempting to learn. The 
‘Latin Primer’ alone boldly has attempted 
this, and has succeeded beyond all ques- 
tion in the opinion of all unprejudiced 


under certain well defined principles, | judges."—London Revie. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of GRAMMAR, being an Introduction 
to the Public School Latin Primer, price 1s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


\ HAT SHOULD WE DRINK? 


An Inquiry suggested 


by Mr. Beckwith’s “ Practical Notes on Wine.” By James L. DENMAN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





BUROPEAN 


ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
CHAIRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, K_H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to forfeiture. 
The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


affording peculiar advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is under 
the especial patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


= Report of the EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year ending 
7, presented to the Ordinary General Meeting held on May 13, 1868, stated that— 
The Premiums on the New Life and Guarantee Policies issued during 


the year amount to 





The Fire Premi 


on New Busi 





£40,271 10 0 


for three-quarters of a year 


(this branch of Business having been discontinued in September 


last) amount to 


14,993 1 





Total a = the ew business of the year 
mount received in Premiums during the year wa 
The ‘Lite, Fire, and Guarantee Claims paid ‘during the year 


including Bonus additions 


« 55,265 
. 363,250 


one 
Ban 








238,051 15 11 





The progress of the Society's P: 





Teached, in 1867, the sum of £363,250, as 


Revenue 
against £349,143 in 1866. 


satisfactory, it having 


an EUROPEAN is specially authorized by the Imperial Parliament to guarantee 


lity of Government officials. 


wd Annuity Tables, offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full particu- 


0! 


the popular principles of this Society, will be found in the new Prospectus, 


which will be forwarded to applicants post free, 


OFFICES, 
17 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, and 316 REGENT STREET. 


HENRY LAKE, Manager. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CVL, for AUGUST, 
WILL CONTAIN 


. Mr. Clements R. Markham on “The! 5. Mr. J. Bennett's “The AUTOGRAPH 


~ 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION.” of HANDEL'S MESSIAH.” 
(Concluded.) in . “ 
2, SUGGESTIONS on PRIMARY EDU- | © SHS, fonge’s 0 CHAPLET of 


CATION. 

. Mr. Helps's “REALMAH.” (Con-/| 7. Mr. J.E. Kebbel’s * The QUARRELS 
tinued.) e - of FRIENDS.” 

. Mr. Balfour Stewart & Mr.J.Norman | 2 yr Gitmore’s “SAV ‘ 
Lockyer on “The SUN asa TYPE | © “f. Crmore = eer: 
of the MATERIAL UNIVERSE, B vat.” gate 
(Concluded.) — 


-~- ow 





Shortly will be published. 


A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
including an account of the Physical Geography, Geology, and Botany of the 
Region traversed by the English Forces. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, FRGS. 
Geographer to the Expedition. With Maps, &c. 


The FALL of MAN, and other Sermons. By the 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Feap. 
8vo, 63. (This day. 


MEMOIR of ROBERT R. VAUGHAN, Author of 


“Hours with the Mystics,” &e. By Ropert VAvGuAN, D.D, Second Edition, 
with Portrait, extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


MODERN METHODS in ELEMENTARY GEO- 


METRY. By E. M. ReYNOLbs, M.A., Mathematical Master at Clifton College. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


A GEOMETRICAL NOTE BOOK. Containing easy 
Problems in Geometrical Drawing, preparatory to the study of Geometry. For 
the use of schools. By F. E. KitcHEeNsR, M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. 
4to, 2s, (This day. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By 


J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. With Coloured Diagram and numerous 
Illustrations, 18mo, 5s 6d. (This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO,, London. 





This day is published, the AUGUST NUMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Price One Shilling. Conducted by EpMUND YATES. 
The SECOND VOLUME of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE is now ready, price 8s. 
Cases for Binding Vols. I. and IL. may be had of the Publishers, 1s 6d each, 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henry, Special 


Correspondent of the Standard. 1 vol. 8vo. (Ready this day. 
Just ready.—A New and Revised Edition of CLARISSA. 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By S. Richarpson. 


vols. Edited by E. S. DALLAS, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION. 

* .cesssoee No one who is familiar with ‘ Clarissa’ can wonder at Macaulay's admira- 
tion of it, nor be unprepared for his account of its fascinating influence. He knew 
it almost by heart. It is the finest work of fiction ever written in any language, 
said Sir James Mackintosh. He who was our first novelist in point of time has, in 
fact, produced our first novel in point of rank. And not only is this opinion the 
final outcome of English, it is also the settled faith of French, criticism, The French 
are our chief rivals in prose fiction; and their opinion of ‘Clarissa’ is summed 
up in the saying of Alfred de Musset—that it is /e premier roman du monde, They 
have nearly, without exception, regarded Richardson as incomparable, and his chief 
romance as one of the greatest marvels of Art. Rousseau declared that nothing 
equal to ‘Clarissa’ or approaching it was ever written in any language; and on the 
death of its author, Diderot pronounced his panegyric in terms of the utmost enthu- 
siasm. 

“TI have ventured to offer to English readers a revised edition of the marvellous 
tale,—matchless in the range of prose fiction,—because, for the honour of our 
literature, I lament that the noblest of all novels, the most pathetic and the most 
sublime, should be unread and well-nigh unknown among us, and because I agree 
with the French critics in thinking that the prolixity which has been its bane may 
be diminished with an advantage to which there is no serious drawback.” 


In 3 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ The WOMAN in WHITE.” 


The MOONSTONE. By WitkieCotuys. Reprinted 
from All the Year Round. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 

The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 
Author of “East Lynne,” &c, 3 vols. (Vow ready. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young Lad 


y. By 
Percy FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 3 vols. [This day. 


The LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoop, Author 


of “A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by Annig 
THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “Called to Account,” " .._™ : 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russert Gray, 


Author of “ Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. (Now ready. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE. A New Novel. By Mrs. 


EDWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vols. {This day. 


WILD as a HAWK. A New Novel. By Mrs. 


Macqvorp, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “Charlotte Burney,” &c. 3 vols. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
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MAYFAIR SHERRY. 


S. per dozen. FIT FOR A GENTLEMAN'S TABLE. per dozen. S. 








BOTTLES AND CASES INCLUDED. 





POST-ORDERS ON PICCADILLY. 


CHARLES WARD AND SON, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 








S. per dozen. FIT FOR A GENTLEMAN'S TABLE per dozen. S. 


MAYFAIR SHERRY. 
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